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The issue of FINANCIAL WorLD 
carrying the Annual Report Sur- 
vey is of interest to corporation 
officials, bankers, financial execu- 
tives, public relations counselors, 
investment bankers, security 
analysts, advertising and graphic 
arts agencies and shareholders. 


9,000 ANNUAL REPORTS SURVEYED 


The “Annual Survey of Annual Reports,” directed by Weston Smith, 
Executive Vice President of FINANCIAL WORLD, presents a 
comprehensive study of the 1952 annual reports of 5,000 corpora- 
tions, classifying the statements as to (1) “Modern,” (2) “Improved,” 
and (3) “Virtually Unchanged in the Past Decade.” Awards of merit 
and honorable mention are based on editorial and statistical content, 
format and typography, as well as the general appeal from a stock- 
holder relations standpoint. 


Final Awards in October, 1953 


SILVER OSCARS OF INDUSTRY FOR BEST ANNUAL REPORTS OF 


Manufacturing — Public Utilities — Transportation 
Distribution — Consumer Goods — Financial 


GOLD OSCAR FOR BEST ANNUAL REPORT OF ALL INDUSTRY 
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What’s in it 


for Merrill Lynch? 


Each week now we get lettets from 
hurdreds of people who ask us ques- 
tions about stocks, bonds, and invest- 
ing ... who accept our offer to answer 
all those we can without charge or ob- 
ligation of any kind. 

Why do we do it? What’s in it for 
Merrill Lynch? 

Well, we simply believe that what 
a broker really sells is service—and 
that any sample of ours will speak for 
itself. 

Sometimes, of course, we find that 
we don’t stand a chance. 

Recently, for instance, a young man 
wrote—and asked that we prepare an 
investment program for several thou- 
sands of dollars. 

Naturally, we were glad to—-sent 
him the best program we could work 
out for his circumstances. 

Then a few weeks passed, he wrote 
again, and asked for our suggestions 
On investing some more money. 

He thought the original program 
we had prepared was so good that he 
had executed it “verbatim”. *| 

The only reason we didn’t get the 
business, he said, was that his father 
was head of another brokerage firm— 
and the young man felt he should keep 
the business in the family. 

But that’s perfectly all right with us, 
too. We’re still not worried a bit about 
what’s in it for Merrill Lynch. 


If you’d like to know what we 
think about one stock, 10, or 
your complete portfolio... 


If you’d like us to prepare a 
sensible investment program 
for any particular sum or ob- 
jective—just ask. 


There’s no charge, no obligation, 
whether you’re a customer or not. 
Simply address your letter to— 

WALTER A. SCHOLL 
Department SE-36 


MERRILL LYNcH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 104 Cities 


— 
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Going around in circles. Here you see a huge coil of stainless steel 
tubing being welded in a 15,000-gallon, stainless steel vessel which 
will be used by a leading pharmaceutical maker for the fermentation 
of penicillin. Corrosion-resistant, sanitary U-S-°S Stainless Steel 
proves an ideal metal for a thousand vital jobs in almost every 
industry. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 
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Transporter for “Atomic Cannon.” Designed to transport the Army’s new 280 mm. gun, 
the T-10 Transporter is 84 feet long, yet can make right angle turns at city street corners 
where streets are only 28 feet wide. With its two independently-powered tractors, it can 
move forward, backward or sideways. The generator-powered gun, the Army’s largest 
caliber artillery piece having complete mobility, will fire either conventional or atomic 
shells. U.S. Steel furnishes carbon steel and a special alloy carriage steel for this equipment. 


For further information on any product shown in this advertisement, write United States Steel,525 William 
Penn Place, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


Early skyscraper says goodbye. Pittsburgh’s 
Carnegie Building, built in 1895, was one of 
America’s very first skyscrapers. When it wa, 
recently dismantled, practically all of its 
structural steel framework was found to be 
in reusable condition .. . convincing evidence 
that U-S-S Structural Steel provides a strong, 
durable backbone for any building. 


Up she goes! When this final span of a new 

estrian overpass for the Romona Freeway 
in Los Angeles was ready to be erected, the 
busy Freeway was closed to traffic for 2 hours. 
This huge 136-foot section was hauled to the 
site by truck, then lifted by three cranes onto 
the concrete buttresses. United States Steel 
fabricated and erected it. 


This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL . . CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING . . NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY .. TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS . . UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
. GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY * UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
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Stocks Still Have Wide Yield Advantage 


or a number of years around the 

turn of the century, common 
stocks consistently provided smaller 
yields than did high grade corporate 
bonds. This situation, which would 
be considered highly anomalous to- 
day, was due primarily to the low 
vields prevailing for railroad shares, 
which were currently very popular 
and at that time comprised the most 
important segment of the stock list. 
Bonds were better income producers 
than stocks even at the market low in 
August 1896, and this condition con- 
tinued to prevail (except for a brief 
period late in 1903 when a major de- 
cline in stock prices took place) until 
1907. 

Stock yields remained nominally 
above returns on bonds most of the 
time from 1907 through mid-1916, 
then shot far ahead of them as war 
prosperity lifted dividends sharply in 
1916 and 1917 and stock prices de- 
clined in the latter year. In Decem- 
ber 1917, at the bear market low, 
common stocks afforded a return of 
9.3 per cent while that on bonds 
amounted to 5.4 per cent—inciden- 
tally the highest level witnessed in 
many years. 


A Matter of History 


Most of the subsequent history of 
bond and stock yields is shown on the 
accompanying chart. During the 
‘twenties, the developing tendency 
for stock yields to exceed bond 
yields on average—a condition now 
regarded as normal due to the larger 
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During the past four years, 
bond yields have risen 23 
per cent while returns on 


per 
cent. But latter group 


stocks have fallen 21 


retains a decided edge 


risks inherent in equity commit- 
ments—was progressively stifled by 
the rampaging bull market, which 
carried stocks to a yield basis almost 
two percentage points below the re- 
turn on bonds. 


Comparison Distorted 


The depression swiftly corrected 
and then over-corrected this abnormal 
situation, though it recurred briefly in 
1933-34 when stock prices advanced 
sharply while dividends remained 
low. Since then, a comparison of 
stock and bond yields has been dis- 
torted by the Government-dictated 
decline in interest rates, only a mod- 
erate part of which has been re- 
traced even today. Were it not for 
this factor, the chart would probably 
show returns on equities falling be- 
low those on bonds in 1946, when 
stock prices were high, and late 1938, 
when dividends were low. 

This is by no means a certainty, 
however, since stock prices are influ- 
enced to a varying and sometimes im- 


portant extent by the relative level of 
income available from the two major 
categories of investment media, which 
compete with each other for investor’s 
funds. If bond yields had been higher 
during the last two decades than they 
actually were, stock yields might have 
been somewhat higher also, implying 
lower stock prices than have actually 
prevailed. 

This hypothesis is worth consider- 
ing today, for there has been a mod- 
est uptrend in bond yields since 1946, 
a trend which was sharply accelerated 
early in 1951 when the Federal 
Reserve Open Market Committee 
stopped supporting Government bond 
prices. This has diminished the rela- 
tive attraction for income of common 
stocks at any given yield level. Fur- 
thermore, returns on stocks have 
receded during the four-year bull 
market from 7 per cent to 5% per 
cent. The concurrent advance in bond 
yields has narrowed the margin in 
favor of stocks from 4.33 percentage 
points to only 2.18 points. 


An Unusual Condition 


Ignoring the slightly smaller mar- 
gins which prevailed briefly last win- 
ter, this is the smallest yield advan- 
tage shown by stocks since February 
1947. The chart also shows other 
periods in the past when equities af- 
forded returns well over two points 
larger than those on bonds, but it is 
immediately obvious that this is an 


Please turn to page 26 





National Biscuit—Industry Leader 


Company is the largest factor in the biscuit and cookie 


field and is also represented in bread baking and other 


lines. Shares have appeal as a sound income situation 


he “General Motors” of the bis- 

cuit industry is National Biscuit 
Company, producer of about 30 per 
cent of the more than $1 billion worth 
of crackers and cookies which this 
country turns out each year. Last 
year, National’s sales topped the com- 
bined volume of its two principal 
competitors, Sunshine Biscuits and 
United Biscuit, by $122 million. 

Over 200 varieties of crackers and 
cookies are made by National, with 
such household standbys as Premium 
Saltines, Ritz Crackers, Graham 
Crackers, Fig Newtons and Lorna 
Doones among the company’s fastest- 
selling products. Biscuits and cookies 
provide an estimated 75 per cent of 
sales and National—the only major 
biscuit maker in the bread business— 
derives an additional ten per cent of 
total sales from bread. Cereals (such 
as Shredded Wheat), specialty prod- 
ucts (such as dog food) and miscel- 
laneous items such as ice cream cones 
round out Nabisco’s diversified lines. 

National is a well integrated or- 
ganization, milling about 80 per cent 
of its flour needs and producing 50 
per cent of its packaging require- 
ments. In this connection, wheat and 
flour—the company’s most important 
raw materials—represent about 45 
per cent of ingredient costs, while 
shortening accounts for 25 per cent, 
and sugar, ten per cent. 

In the 1946-1952 period, National 
invested $90 million in new plant and 
equipment and present indications are 
that an additional $15 million a year 
may be spent in 1953 and 1954. (This 
would bring capital expenditures for 
the 1946-1954 period to $120 million, 
equivalent to about $19 a share). It 
is especially noteworthy that, despite 
the size of this program, it is expected 
to be completed without recourse to 
outside financing. The only issue with 
priority over National’s 6.3 million 
common shares is the $24.8 million of 
seven per cent non-callable preferred 
stock; charges on preferred absorb 
about ten per cent of net income. 


4 


The outstanding project in Na- 
tional’s expansion program is the $20 
million Chicago plant which is now 
in full operation. The largest and 
most modern biscuit and cracker 
bakery in the world, this plant can 
produce $55 million of baked goods 
a year, or about 16 per cent of the 
company’s 1952 revenues. Besides the 
new Chicago bakery, a new Phila- 
delphia plant will be completed by 
the end of 1954 and modernization of 
other facilities is also contemplated. 
In connection with its capital ex- 
penditures program, the company 
points out: “When we launched this 
program in 1946, less than 30 per 
cent of our biscuit and cracker pro- 
duction came from modern band 
ovens. With the addition of the 
twelve new ovens in Chicago, about 
80 per cent of our cookie and cracker 
line is now baked by this straight- 
line production technique.” 


Active in Research 


Physical expansion and improve-. 


ment, of course, is only one of the 
basic policies being carried out by the 
company to fortify its position. The 
company is constantly experimenting 
with new varieties of biscuits and 





National Biscuit 


N 

Sales Earned *Divi- 
Year (Millions) Per Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $93.7 $1.62 $1.60 3334—17 
1938.. 90.2 164 1.60 28 —15% 
1959). 91.0 1.62 1.60 28%—21% 
1940.. 96.1 1.43 1.20 244%—16% 
1941.. 1108 1.37 1.60 18%—13% 
1942.. 1548 1.19 1.40 16%—13 
1943.. 183.0 1.10 1.20 23 —1534 
1944.. 205.3 1.16 1.20 2434—20% 
1945.. 205.0 140 1.20 34%—23% 
1946.. 220.2 2.45 1.20 373%—25% 
1947.. 263.9 3.37 1.50 34%4—27 
1948.. 2963 3.11 200 321%4—26% 
1949.. 2944 3.17 200 40%—30% 
1950.. 296.4 3.08 2.30 39%—31% 
1951.. 329.9 2.30 2.00 353%4—295% 
1952.. 3465 2.56 2.00 351%4—293% 
Three months ended March 31: 
on i BR er ee ents 
1953.. 87.5 .0.55 a$l1.50 a38 —345% 





*Dividends paid in every year since 1899, 
a—Through June 18. 








crackers as well as improving old 
favorites. Close to $1.5 million a year 
is spent on product and marketing re- 
search and mechanical development. 

Another established policy is ex- 
tensive advertising in practically all 
media. The 1952 advertising bill, in-# 
cidentally, came to $9.1 million or 
about 2.6 per cent of sales. Recently,#- 
the company took the far-reaching 
step of redesigning all its packages. 
The strong “family” resemblance now 
existing in the entire Nabisco line 
should be helpful in furthering con- 
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sumer recognition—a factor of con- te 
siderable importance in view of the 
growth of self-service merchandising. “ 

If a downturn in the economy oe 
should eventuate, National would not 
be immune to its effects. But it is i 
known as a hard-selling organization f| “" 
—the company has more than 3,000)“ 
salesmen servicing 450,000 retail 
merchants in the United States—and §** 
thus should be able to maintain its} 
trade position under almost any cir- ‘ 
cumstances. It is noteworthy that de- 
mand is relatively stable in the biscuit ; 





industry while inventories rarely ex- 
ceed current requirements. 

Sales rose five per cent in 1952 to 
a new peak (most of the gain repre- 
senting increased tonnage) and 
profits also improved. While the first 
quarter of 1953 did not yield profits 
fully as large as the opening 1952 
quarter, this is understood to have 
resulted from competitive conditions 
in the sprayed cracker market which 
no longer exist. So far this year the 
company has generally benefited from 
lower raw material costs, though this 
is not true of all of the ingredients 
required for National’s operations. 
Also, in the early part of May, some 
price increases became effective. On 
the other hand, labor costs have also 
risen following a wage settlement in 
March. | 

Balancing these factors, it seems 
that 1953 earnings should not differ 
greatly from last year’s results. Con- 
tinuance of EPT will not unduly bur- 
den the company since National’s ex- 
cess profits tax bill came to only 
about 11 cents a share in 1952. At the 
current price of 35 for the shares, the 
indicated $2 annual dividend affords 
a yield of 5.7 per cent, a satisfactory 
return for an investment-grade issue 
that has paid dividends in each year 
since 1899. 
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12 Utility Stocks 


‘or Uncertain Markets 


Here is a group of electric power issues which have 


appeal for defensive investment purposes and which 


afford satisfactory returns from secure dividends 


he recent shake-out in the stock 

market has carried quotations for 
public utility shares to a point where 
indicated returns from these securi- 
ties hold considerable attraction for 
the income-seeker. Standard & 
Poor’s index of utility common 
stocks, for example, now has an in- 
dicated yield of about 5.5 per cent, 
up from five per cent only a short 
time ago. Pessimism toward utility 
issues at this time seems particularly 
unwarranted since the stemming of 
inflationary pressures is a favorable 
factor from the standpoint of the elec- 


tric companies—whose rates are 
fixed but whose costs are not. 
1952—Good Year 

The power and light industry 


racked up impressive gains in reve- 
nues, earnings and dividend pay- 
ments in 1952. Gross revenues 
climbed about 10 per cent to $5.4 
billion (an all-time high) while net 
income also set a new record of $932 
million. It is estimated that more than 
a third of the 100-odd utility common 
stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange raised their dividends last 
year and this trend is continuing in 
the current year. Detroit Edison and 
Consumers Power, for example, re- 
cently announced boosts in_ their 
regular dividend rates and others will 
follow suit as the year progresses. 

The industry’s record since the 
early “forties has been decidedly im- 
pressive. Between 1942 and 1952, 
electricity sales climbed from 159 
billion kilowatt hours to 343 billion 
kwh, average residential use mount- 
ing from 1,022 kwh a year to 2,169 
kwh. At the same time, the average 
cost of electricity to the consumer 
dropped from 3.7 cents per kilowatt- 
hour to 2.8 cents, despite the infla- 
tionary conditions prevailing in re- 
cent years. 

Further growth in demand for elec- 
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tric power seems a certainty in an ex- 
panding economy. More electricity is 
needed for the air conditioners, home 
freezers, ironers, clothes driers, elec- 
tric blankets and countless other ap- 
pliances that as yet have made only a 
slight penetration of the home mar- 
ket. In industry, too, power usage 
will continue to grow. Expansion 
of low-carbon steel production in 
electric furnaces (which mainly pro- 
duce stainless and high alloy steels) 
is being studied. The chemical and 
metallurgical industries — already 
large consumers of electric power— 
will need additional power as their 
productive capacity expands. Con- 
cern over the possible impact of 
atomic energy on the utility industry 
(which, incidentally, appears to be 
over-emphasized) tends to obscure 
the fact that the atomic program now 
requires about as much electric pow- 
er as the entire city of New York 
and demand will mount further as 
new nuclear plants are built. 
Included in the accompanying 
group of 12 stocks are several top- 
grade issues, such as Philadelphia 
Electric and Commonwealth Edison. 
Philadelphia Electric—which serves 
the country’s third largest city— 
is a candidate for a boost in divi- 
dend payments on the basis of state- 
ments by company officials. Another 










Fred S. Frater 


giant utility, Commonwealth Edison 
supplies the city of Chicago with 
practically all of its electric energy 
requirements and also provides elec- 
tric and gas service to nearby areas. 

Other above-average issues are 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric (a divi- 
dend payer since 1853}, Wisconsin 
Electric Power—which serves elec- 
tricity in Milwaukee and surround- 
ing areas—and Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, largest electric utility on the 
Pacific Coast. And if somewhat more 
generous returns are desired, Central 
Illinois Light, which renders electric 
service in Peoria (second largest city 
in Illinois) as well as the state capital 
of Springfield, yields slightly more 
than six per cent. Also attractive 
from an income standpoint are Ohio 
Edison and West Penn Electric. 

For investors seeking utilities 
whose territories are growing faster 
than the national average, Florida 
Power & Light and Long Island 
Lighting have long term appeal— 
though yields in. these instances 
aren't quite as attractive as those 
available from other members of the 
group. Florida Power & Light serves 
the mushrooming Miami, Fla., area, 
while Long Island Lighting operates 
in Nassau and Suffolk Counties on 
Long Island, N. Y., as well as the 


A Group of Better-Grade Utilities 


Annual Price- 

--Earned Per Share— Divi- Recent Earnings 

1951 1952 ¥*1953 dend Price Ratio Yield 
Central Illinois Light.......... $2.78 $2.78 $3.04 $2.20 36 11.8 6.1% 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric....... 1.45 1.40 1.48 1.00 18 23 | SG 
Commonwealth Edison ........ i, i +. iy & ©. 1.80 33 14.2 5.5 
Florida Power & Light......... 2.50 2.72 2.89 1.60 32 11.1 5.0 
po oe re 2.77 2.89 2.69 2.20 36 13.4 6.1 
Long Island Lighting.......... fae  4aS. FAS 0.90 16 13.4 5.6 
Niagara Mohawk Power....... 2.05 1.92 1.78 1.60 25 14.0 64 
ES a 2.49 2.97 2.81 2.20 35 12.5 6.3 
Pacific Gas & Electric.......... ae 4k. Bal 2.00 36 143 . 5.6- 
Philadelphia Electric .......... \. fve* ye. 1.50 29 lou oe 
West Penn Electric............ 2.97 3.24 3.08 220. 33 10.7. 6.7 
Wisconsin Electric Power...... 1.94 1.93 a2.88 1.40 25 8.7 5.6 





*12 months ended March 31. 


a—Includes 84 cents a share of non-recurring tax reduction. 


Rockaway section of Queens. In 
point of growth, the company was 
seventh among the nation’s major 
electric companies last year with a 
7.4 per cent increase in new electric 
customers. 

Utility stocks are not to be con- 


sidered as vehicles for spectacular 
market gains, for it is the rare utility 
indeed that discovers oil on its prop- 
erties—as did Montana-Dakota Utili- 
ties. But in uncertain markets the 
defensive characteristics and income- 
producing attributes of this group 


Machine Tool Makers Busy 


Shipments have been rising steadily for several years, 


but new-order peak was passed early in '51 and 50 per 


cent drop in past two years suggests leaner times ahead 


achine tool makers are busy 

these days, with shipments at 
the highest level in a decade despite 
a drop in new orders which has been 
under way since late February 1951. 
Shipments in 1952 crossed the billion 
dollar mark for the first time since 
1943, last year’s total of $1.13 billion 
comparing with $1.18 billion in 1943 
and, with $1.32 billion in 1942, the 
only other billion-dollar years the in- 
dustry has enjoyed. 

From present indications 1953 
shipments may top last year and it 
may even end up second only to 1942 
in dollar volume. But despite this, 
leaner times appear to lie not very 
far ahead, once shipments, which now 
appear to be rounding out, enter a 
downtrend. The table in column 
three highlights the manner in which 
new orders have been receding while 
shipments have moved steadily into 
higher ground. 

Machine tools, the term applied to 
power-driven non-portable metal- 
working machines, are easily the most 
important division of the machinery 
industry, though accounting dollar- 


wise for a relatively moderate portion 
of the national production of ma- 
chinery of all kinds. Their impor- 
tance iies in the fact that they not 
only are used by the manufacturers 
of countless metal products, but the 
machine tool makers must make their 
own tools before they can turn out 
any for others. 


Defense Takes Priority 


During periods of rising industrial 
activity, orders pile in from machine 
users for new and replacement equip- 
ment needed to speed up output and 
expand production. Particularly is 
this the case where military needs are 
involved, as in 1950 when the Korean 
outbreak injected the Government 
into the situation. The General Serv- 
ices Administration promptly began 
placing pool orders for machine tools 
to be used by defense contractors, and 
shipments of civilian orders were cur- 
tailed. 

Early last year 70 per cent of the 
industry’s backlog consisted of urgent 
orders for machine tools for military 
suppliers, but today less than 50 per 


‘ Highlighting the Principal Machine Tool Makers 


stand the investor in good stead 
whereas the reverse is true of cyclical 
issues. Holders of volatile or highlyf 
speculative equities might well con- 
sider issues in the accompanying list 
for upgrading the quality of their 








investment portfolios. THE END 
Machine Tool Index 
(1945-47100) 
New 
Year Orders Shipments 
| he. 519.9 372.5 
TOS. Su'asss 186.9 332.6 
ee 165.0 140.2 
RS ES 133.3 119.4 
Seeetivil. 96.6 94.4 
BE su cebes 74.3 86.2 
rare a 77.2 81.3 
GRP onicn xs 69.1 70.2 
ge ae 205.5 86.1 
Ree a475.8 178.2 
| ERE 298.0 317.3 
Nae 347.8 266.6 
Pes. i631 Ses 279.6 
Mar,..«<s 324.3 299.5 
April 293.5 307.9 
May 284.6 323.0 
June 342.9 330.8 
July 374.6 257.2 
Ae.... io 314.8 
Sept. .... 302.4 368.3 
Oct 243.3 357.8 
Nov...... aoe 342.5 
BGs ieee 225.2 355.0 
1953 
BOS istic. 255.8 361.6 
Pee axxd ee 354.5 
ee 323.5 376.0 
pO p277.0 p373.0 
a—Post-war monthly high, 615.5, reached 
in February. p—Preliminary. 











-—Sales—, 7-~—Earned Per Share ——, 

(Millions) 7-Annual— -3 Months— --Dividends— Recent 

1951 1952 1951 1952 1952 1953 1952 ¥*1953 Price 
Bullard Company .... $32.7 $57.2 $2.78 $4.44 $1.07 $1.49 $2.00 $1.00 20 
Cincinnati Milling ... 67.0 128.6 4.75 11.14 1.66 3.33 3.00 1.50 45 
Monarch Mach. Tool. 16.4 26.2 1.77 3.53 0.64 - 0.90 1.20 0.60 17 
National Acme ...... 30.3 N.R. 4.76 5.53 1.48 1.70 3.00 1.50 33 
Niles-Bement-Pond .. 46.3 78.6 3.21 5.20 N.R. N.R. 1.15 1.05 17 
Sundstrand Mch. Tool 24.2 36.6 2.54 4.20 1.00 1.14 c1.20 0.60 al5 
Van Norman ....... 24.0 28.3 3.02 2.93 0.55 0.75 1.40 0.70 15 
Warner & Swasey.... 32.9 55.2 2.40 4.58 N.R. N.R. 1.35 0.50 bi14 

*Declared or paid to June 17. a—Midwest Stock Exchange. b—Over-the-counter bid. c—Plus 


5 per cent stock. N.R.—Not reported. 
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cent of the backlog is in that cate- 
gory, and pressure from the military 
has lessened. At the same time, 
general business has been showing 
greater caution in respect to placing 
new business for any great period 
ahead, and it is understandable that 
shipments and new orders have been 
moving in counter directions. Ship- 
ments have been exceeding new 
orders in dollars, right along, and 
as a result, tool makers now have 
on their books sufficient orders to 
take care of only about nine months’ 
output against a year and one-half at 
the beginning of 1952. 

With the industry’s volume largely 
dependent on the business booked by 
a score or more of other machine-using 
industries, each with its own cycle of 
activity, shares of the machine tool 
makers must be regarded as specu- 
lative, though of varying quality. To 
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assist in stabilizing earnings as much 
as possible, several of the larger or- 


| ganizations engage in other activities. 


Cincinnati Milling, for example, 
which incidentally has made divi- 
dend payments in every year since 
1922, derives a part of its income 
from the manufacture of grinding 
wheels, small lathes, various special 
products and a number of tank and 
ordnance parts in addition to de- 
fense machine tools. Its British sub- 
sidiary also turns out such small hand 
tools as socket wrenches, and a year 
ago Cincinnati launched the construc- 
tion of a new machine tool plant in 
Holland, outside the flood zone; it 
is expected that the new facility will 
be in operation shortly. 

Monarch Machine Tool, with a 
dividend history dating from 1913, 


turns out automatic and semi-auto- 
matic machines, electronically con- 
trolled lathes and special machinery 
for the jet engine program. National 
Acme, with a 17-year dividend 
record, manufactures electrical spe- 
cialties and engages in contract man- 
ufacturing. Van Norman Company, 
dividend payer since 1935, manufac- 
tures small tap and die sets and auto- 
motive service station equipment. 
These four are leaders of the indus- 
try, but it must be emphasized that 
while their shares appear currently 
to have discounted the slowing down 
of Government work and the uncer- 
tainties surrounding new civilian 
orders, they still must be regarded as 
speculative and not suited for the 
average conservative portfolio. 
THE END 


Farm Subsidies Still With Us 


Despite the new Administration in Washington, Government 


hand-outs to farmers this year may run into billions of 


dollars. 


s of April 30, farmers owed the 

Government $1,909 million on 
loans “secured” by wheat, corn, cot- 
ton, tobacco and other farm products. 
With bumper crops in sight and with 
the principal farm products selling 
below parity, Uncle Sam faces the 
prospect of handing out as much or 
more this year in loans or for the 
purchase of crops under one or an- 
other of the provisions of the Gov- 
ernment’s farm price support pro- 
gram. 

In addition to holding almost $2.0 
billion in farmers’ paper, the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation, which 
operates the program, had on hand 
April 30 what it calls an “inventory” 
of more than 25 farm products which 
cost the taxpayers $1,226 million. Al- 
together, the CCC reported what it 
terms a “total investment” of $3,135 
million. Both loans and inventory 
are somewhat higher right now and 
rising. 

The inventory, which is a break- 
down of what the Government has 
acquired through foreclosure or out- 
right purchase (and has been unable 
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Grains currently the source of worst headaches 


to sell), shows some 120 million 
bushels of 1951 and earlier wheat on 
hand which cost $320 million, an av- 
erage of $2.69 a bushel, while the 
loan tabulation shows that more than 
$800 million has been loaned this year 
on 1952 wheat at an average of $2.18 
a bushel—to which CCC can pretty 
confidently count on acquiring full 
title. Just where the Government 


aterpillar ri 





will get off on the 1953 wheat crop, 
now forecast at 1,132.5 million 
bushels, is problematical since the 
crop is not yet coming to market and 
the loan value, 90 per cent of July 1 
parity, will not be announced until 
then. On 1952 wheat the national 
average loan value was fixed at $2.20 
per bushel for wheat vs. $2.18 on 
1951 wheat. 

Wheat price prospects appear none 
too bright, with the grain now selling 
around $2 a bushel in Chicago. With 
a reserve of 575 million bushels on 
hand from past crops the 1953 supply, 
assuming the latest crop forecast 
proves accurate, would be the largest 
on record. Further complicating the 
outlook is the fact that exports have 
been dropping sharply. The Govern- 
ment also is worrying over the prob- . 
lem of where to store the wheat, corn 
and other commodities it expects to 
have under loan or in its prospective 
widening inventory; it is offering to 
lend the farmers the money to build 
storage facilities, but with little suc- 
cess thus far. 

The situation with regard to other 
leading crops is much the same, ex- 
cept that nothing is known yet con- 
cerning the 1953 corn crop, for which 
the support price will be fixed Octo- 
ber 1 at 90 per cent of parity. On 
the Chicago Board of Trade 1953 
crop corn futures are selling around 
$1.45 a bushel. Loans on more than 
one-quarter billion bushels of 1952 
corn for a total of $400 millions were 
made by CCC to April 30 at an av- 
erage of $1.56 a bushel, while the 260 
million bushels in the inventory rep- 
resent a cost of $420 million or $1.61 
a bushel. 


Will lt Work Well? 


How well the present inventory 
situation is going to work out may be 
indicated by the fact that in the nine 
months ended March 31 last, CCC 
took losses of $12 million on wheat, 
$8.5 million on corn and $10 million 
on other items, emphasizing that the 
$1,226 million given as the cost of 
the inventory bears no relation to its 
value. Losses are recorded only when 
items are sold or given away, and only 
current fiscal year totals of “realized 
losses” are carried along in the month 
to month statements. Actually, the 
program has cost the taxpayers more 

Please turn to page 27 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


of Listed Stocks. 


Allied Chemical & Dye A+ 

At 66, this blue chip chemical stock 
returns 4.0% on $3 paid in 1952. 
(Paid $1.20 so far this year.) The 
company’s Solvay Process division 
will enter a new field of organic 
chlorinated products with the con- 
struction of a plant, now in the plan- 
ning stage, near Moundsville, W. Va. 
The buildings and equipment are ex- 
pected to cost $2 million, and will be 
completed in approximately ten 
months. The new facilities will be 
for the production of methylene 
chloride, methyl chloride, chloroform 
and carbon tetrachloride, with the 
chlorine supplied by Allied’s chlorine- 
caustic soda plant now being com- 
pleted nearby. 


Boeing Airplane C+ 

Stock, now at 40, is distinctly spec- 
ulative. (Paid $2.67 in 1952; $1 so 
far in 1953.) The company is spend- 
ing $15 million to produce the first 
American-made jet airliner, although 
no orders have yet been received for 
such a craft. However, British Comet 
commercial jet transports have been 
operating successfully for some 
months and De Haviland Aircraft 
has already sold four to Pan-Ameri- 
can Airways. Boeing expects to have 
its version, capable of carrying 80 to 
100 first class passengers, in the air 
by the summer of 1954. But it will 
be priced more to catch military 
than civilian business, since its unit 
cost, it is estimated, will be about $4 
million, compared to $2.2 million for 
the British model. 


Collins & Aikman C+ 

An erratic earnings and dividend 
record indicates the cyclical nature of 
the company’s business; recent price, 
18. (Pays $1.60 annually.) All tex- 
tile weaving activities at the Phila- 
delphia plant will be permanently 
halted September 1, but dyeing and 
8 


finishing operations on auto uphol- 
stery material and on velours for 
worsted apparel fabrics will continue. 
One reason for he move is that the 
layout of the 33-year-old plant makes 
it impossible to install modern weav- 
ing equipment. The firm also cited 
“excessive maintenance and deprecia- 
tion charges.” The company began 
moving its upholstery looms to Rox- 
boro, N. C., when it was found that 
the old facilities would not permit use 
of wide looms to weave the extra- 
wide fabrics now demanded by auto- 
mobile manufacturers. 


Consolidated Mining & Smelting B 

Stock, now at 25, is a business- 
man’s risk. (Paid $2.10 in 1952; 75c 
in 1953. Dividends subject to Cana- 
dian non-resident tax.) Earnings 
have suffered from the recent weak- 
ness in base metal prices, particu- 
larly lead and zinc. Because some of 
the small independent mines in Can- 
ada have suspended operations, ore 
supplies for the company’s custom 
smelting plants have fallen below last 
year’s supplies. However, because 
lead and zinc prices have started to 
firm up, the downward trend in out- 
put and revenues is expected to be 
reversed before the end of 1953. In 
addition, profits have been helped to 
some degree by continuing expansion 
in the fertilizer field. . 


Decca Records C+ 

At 10, shares represent a. highly 
speculative situation and do not ap- 
pear to be on the bargain counter. 
(Pays 70c annually.) Stockholders 
are being offered the opportunity to 
subscribe to 318,625 shares of new 
common stock. For each 3% shares 
presently owned, holders will be able 
to buy one new share at $9.20. Decca 
will add the proceeds to its general 
corporate funds, for financing inven- 
tories, increasing working capital and 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 


ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page.. 


buying more stock in Universal Pic- 
tures Company. Decca presently 
owns 406,175 shares of Universal, 42 
per cent of the total outstanding, and 
will spend about $375,000 to purchase 
37,500 shares for which it holds 


warrants. 


Dobeckmun C+ 

Now at 20, shares are speculative 
but have some long term growth pos- 
sibilities. (Paid $1.40 in 1952; 70c 
so far this year.) Sales for the first 
four months of 1953 rose 20 per cent 
above the corresponding period last 
year, despite lower prices brought 
about by increasing competition. De- 
mand for cellophane packaging ma- 
terial and other products has been 
steadily growing, with the backlog of 
unfilled orders currently $1 million 
higher than in January. First half 
earnings are estimated at 75 cents a 
common share, compared with 13 
cents a share for the initial six months 
of 1952, and results for the remainder 
of this year are expected to show fur- 
ther gains. 


Fedders-Quigan C+ 

Now at 15, shares are a cyclical 
speculation with some growth possi- 
bilities. (Paid 75c and 2% stock in 
1952; 4% stock so far this year.) 
One of the big makers of room air 
conditioners, Fedders-Quigan is shar- 
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ing in the present boom in the in- © 


dustry. The company expects that 
this year’s output of room coolers will 
double the 100,000 units produced in 
1952. Provided equipment can be 
obtained, management predicted that 
the company would go on a three- 
shift basis, producing 2,000 units 
daily. The present order backlog will 
maintain production through August. 


General Instrument Cc 
Now at 12, stock is highly specula- 
tive. (Paid 25c im 1952; 50c so far 
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this year.) First quarter earnings set 
a new high record for the period, at 
75 cents per share against 17 cents 
« year ago on a sales increase of 70 
per cent. This was possible because 
the sales gain largely reflected the 
fact that General Instrument was the 
first to market a combination UHF- 
VHF television tuner, but such an 
initial advantage inevitably disappears 
as other concerns get into produc- 
tion. Military shipments are cur- 
rently equal to about 25 per cent of 
total output. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Stock (at 56) has long term 
growth prospects. (Paid $2.25 -in 
1952; $1 so far in 1953.) Company 
has developed a new electronic instru- 
ment for regulating precisely the for- 
mula and mixing time of bread 
dough. Based on the premise that 
the best dough from any particular 
flour depends on measuring the con- 
sistency of the dough during mixing 
in order to provide for variations in 
different flour lots, this new instru- 
ment enables the baker to follow the 
progress of each mixture and make 
any necessary changes without stop- 
ping the process. Previously, bakers 
have adjusted for variations by mak- 
ing a laboratory analysis of each new 
lot, a time-consuming and uncertain 
method. The company expects the 
new measuring system will be used 
for other products where the consis- 
tency of materials to be mixed must 
be accurately controlled. 


B+ 


Safeway Stores a+ 

Stock (now 36) represents a good 
quality issue in the defensive food 
field. (Pays $2.40 annually.) Profits 
in the first 20 weeks of 1953 climbed 
more than 100 per cent to $1.53 a 
share vs. 74 cents in 1952. Earnings 
for full 1953 are expected to reach 
$3.75, covering by a wide margin the 
$2.40 annual dividend which had not 
been earned since 1950. Additional 
supermarket outlets in suburban 
ateas, inclusion of more non-food 
items and the removal of price con- 
trols have been primarily responsible 
for the improvement. Safeway’s 
1953 construction program calls for 
building 75 to 100 stores, the remod- 
eling of approximately the same num- 
ber and the construction of several 
warehouses. 
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Seiberling Rubber Cc 

An erratic record marks this stock, 
now 10, as one of the most speculative 
in the industry. (Pays $1.00 an- 
nually.) Company has developed an 
“air conditioned” tire, known as 
Thru-Way 125, for long distance, 
high speed trucks. The new tire, 
which allows heat to escape from the 
tread through heat vents in its shoul- 
ders where generation of heat is the 
greatest, runs as much as 60 degrees 
cooler than other truck types now 
used. Seiberling claims that these 
heat vents will also increase wear 
resistance by breaking up a shearing 
action on the rubber caused by tires 
hitting the road surface. Production 
has started, and prices will be com- 
petitive with conventional premium 
truck tires. 


Standard Oil (Ohio) B 

An attractive businessman’s invest- 
ment in the petroleum wdustry; 
shares now at 34 yield 7.1% on pay- 
ments totaling $2.40 annually. Earn- 
ings for the second quarter of this 
year are expected to be slightly below 
the $1.05 a share of the preceding 
period, reflecting the seasonal decline 
in sales of furnace oils along with 
the closing of the Spraberry Field in 
Texas. Aside from the production 
loss of approximately 5,000 barrels 
of crude oil daily, expenses in this 
field have continued. Despite indica- 
tions of lower results since March, 
however, sales estimates for the first 
half are above the level reported for 
the corresponding period in 1952 and 
profits for the six months should be 
well maintained. 


Texas Gulf Producing C+ 

Recent rise in price of shares, now 
49, reflects new discoveries. (Pays 
$1.40 annually.) Development of the 
company’s recent discovery of oil in 
the Headlee Field in Ector County, 
West Texas, is being accelerated. 
Plans now include the completion of 
nine wells before the end of 1953 on 
the 2,133-acre block of leases in the 
area, almost twice as many as previ- 
ously projected. To date, the company 
has completed two producers, each 
flowing at the daily allowable rate of 
425 barrels. New gas production has 
also been found in two locations in 
Louisiana. Texas Gulf’s 74 per cent 
owned Peruvian subsidiary expects to 





begin drilling operations before the 
end of this month. 


Union Oil of California B+ 

Shares possess long term growth 
potential, and at 38 provide a yield of 
5.3%. (Pays $2 annually.) Earnings 
rose to $1.45 a common share for the 
first quarter of this year over the 
$1.23 a share for the corresponding 
period in 1952. The improved per- 
formance resulted from expanded 
crude oil produetion, which is cur- 
rently averaging 9,900 barrels a day 
more than last year, and from a rise 
in sales of aviation and motor gaso- 
line as well as of crude oil. In addi- 
tion, the recent increase in oil prices 
on the Pacific Coast has enabled the 
company to partially offset higher 
labor and material costs. Manage- 
ment reports the opening of an ex- 
cellent new prospecting area in New 
Mexico and the making of a good oil 
discovery in West Texas. 


U. S. Smelting C+ 

Stock is speculative and amply 
priced at 49. (Paid $2 in 1952; 
$1.25 so far in 1953.) Directors re- 
cently declared the regular 8712-cent 
dividend on the preferred stock, but 
no action was taken on payments on 
the common. Due mostly to weak- 
ness in metal prices and to the de- 
layed opening of the Alaskan gold 
properties, the company reported a 
loss equal to $2.36 per common share 
for the first quarter of 1953 against 
a profit of $4.38 in the like period of 
1952. Activities at the Alaskan gold 
properties were resumed in March, 
oil explorations are continuing and 
since the recent firming of lead and 
zinc prices operations have been more 
satisfactory profitwise. 


Westinghouse Electric A 

Common is quality issue, but at 44 
yield (4.5%) is not particularly at- 
tractive. (Pays $2 annually.) The 
company has just broken ground 
for an ultra-modern, 70-acre scientific 
center near Pittsburgh, to be com- 
pleted about 1955. In addition to this 
enlargement of its own experimental 
capacity, Westinghouse has signed an 
agreement with Rolls-Royce, Ltd., 
England, which calls for technical co- 
operation for a ten-year period, pri- 
marily concerning the development of 
gas turbine aero-engines. 
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Investment Issue 


Yields 5.4 Per Cent 


Present price of 13 for Mead Johnson is only 
about a third of the stock's high in 1946. 
Dividends have been paid for 27 years 


fter a lengthy period of new 
product development and a gen- 

eral expansion of research facilities, 
Mead Johnson & Company, the lead- 
ing producer of prepared infant foods, 
is now in the process of resuming its 
long-term growth. The year 1952 
was the best in the history of the 
company from the standpoint of sales, 
reaching a record $31.2 million, al- 
though earnings fell slightly to $1.16 
a share as compared to $1.19 in 1951. 

The profit picture was affected by 
the large non-recurring cost of chang- 
ing to a new single design label for 
the entire line of Mead products with 
the exception of Pablum cereals. The 
new label will coordinate the diversi- 
fied family of products made by the 
firm; it represents the first step of 
an expansion program that will carry 
over the next five years, with re- 
search appropriations increasing each 
year until $2.5 million is being spent 
annually, 

Since 1952 was a year of prepara- 
tion, only one new product was in- 
troduced. Three additions have al- 
ready been made this year and the 
company expects more will be added 
during the summer and fall months. 
The 1952 product, Natalins, was for- 
mulated to supply needed vitamin and 
mineral supplements in small, easy-to- 
take capsule form, especially for ex- 
pectant mothers. Pre-introduction 
market tests indicated that a good 
‘sales potential existed for the prod- 
uct and this has proved to be the case. 

The three 1953 products cover a 
wide range of fields. Levugen is a 
sugar fructose, which eventually 
might take the place of dextrose in in- 
travenous administration. Its value 
has long been recognized, but before 
the introduction of this new Mead 
product fructose had always been 
much too expensive to use. 

Second was Sustagen, a high pro- 
tein, high energy food product which 
10 
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is used to feed patients unable other- 
wise to normally take food. Mejalin, 
the last of the trio, is a formulation 
of vitamin B, liver and iron. 

The company’s other products may 
be divided into several groups, among 
the best known being Dextri-Mal- 
tose, which is used in baby formulae 
and which accounts for nearly 30 





Mead Johnson 


Sales *Earned 
(Mil- Per *+Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends *Price Range 
1929... N.R. $0.75 $0.32%4 7 —4 
1932... N.R. 0.60 0.35 64— 3 
1938... $7.1 089 Q70 13 —9 
1939... 77° 106 0.70 17 —12% 
1940... 81 0.97 045 17 —12Y% 
1941... 9.7 101 0.70 14%—12 
1942... 12.1 091 065 12%—9 
1943... 17.3 121 062% 15 —12% 
1944... 168 106 0.57% 164—13% 
1945... 190 095 060 30 —14y% 
1946... 23.0 181 0.921%4 37%—25 
1947... 266 161 0.90 33%—24 
1948... 27.2 104 100 25%4—13% 
1949... 25.2 1.08 0.80 1514124 
1950... 26.4 123 .100 17 —11% 
1951... 28.7: 1.19 080 18 .—I3y% 
1952... 31.2 1.16 0.70 15%—12 
Three months ended March 31: 

1952... $7.7 $0.34 Jes tdi bia wows 
1953.. 8.3 0.44 a$0. 15 al54—13 





t Slee paid dividends in every year since 1927. 
*Adjusted + 10-for-1 stock split in 1946. a—To 
R.—Not reported. 


per cent of total sales volume. The 
vitamin group is now the most impor. 
tant from the point of sales, account: 
ing for about 35 per cent of over-all 
business. It includes Vostorol; 
Oleum Percomorphum, cod liver oil 
mixed vitamin capsules, and multi 
vitamin solutions, such as Trivisterol, 
Another group, providing about 2( 
per cent of sales, is the pre-cooked 
cereals for babies, including the four 
members of the popular Pablum fam- 
ily. The balance of business consists 
of special milk and dietary products 
for use by both children and adults. 
Of the list (and not taking into 
consideration any new products that 
might enjoy unusual popular appeal) 
the vitamin group probably will con- 
tinue to lead the growth parade as it 
has done the past several years. Prac- 
tically all physicians hold that sup- 
plementary feeding of vitamins to 
babies has become a necessity. 
Following closely behind are the 
mushrooming sales that are being 
made for products for the aged. 
There is a continuing increase in the 
old-age segment of our population, 
with mean age continuing to rise in 
a long upward trend. This along 
with a rising birth rate means that 
Mead Johnson should benefit from 
both ends of the age scale. 
Advertising is kept at a minimum, 
primarily in medical journals, and the 
company owes its outstanding success 
to the stamp of approval that physi- 
cians have placed on its products. 
Prior to 1952 it was the usual prac- 
tice of the company to declare a five- 
cent extra dividend with each 15-cent 
quarterly payment. In order to con- 
serve cash for long-range plans, the 
extra was eliminated in the first three 
quarters of 1952, but because of the 
favorable 1952 profit picture a ten- 
cent extra was paid at the year-end. 
Payments are continuing at 15 cents 
quarterly and the management has in- 
dicated that it hopes to pay another 
year-end extra, at least equaling that 
of 1952. In keeping with a liberal 
dividend policy, higher earnings can 
very easily mean higher dividends. 
Now selling at around 13, as 
against a 1946 high of 37%, this good 
quality issue yields 5.4 per cent. Near 
the bottom of a ten-year range, the 
stock appears to be quite reasonably 
priced, and is suitable for general in- 
vestment purposes. 
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Market Technicians Argue 


Among Themselves Again 


Some saw a bear market signal April 2 (or April 6) 


and claim this was confirmed June 9; others still 


wait for penetration of the September-October lows 


Dz the past fifteen years, 
skeptics who refuse to worship 
at the shrine of the Dow Theory have 
derived considerable amusement from 
the frequent disagreements as to the 
proper interpretation of this theory 
which have cropped up among its 
practitioners. Their amusement has 
been tempered somewhat by observa- 
tion of the substantial profits available 
to the luckier or more astute Dow 
Theorists during the bull market 
which started in 1949, but their 
skepticism as to the infallibility of 
the theory appears soundly based. 

The theory itself is more sinned 
against than sinning. Probably no 
other method of stock market opera- 
tion has been so thoroughly misused 
and misrepresented. It has been sub- 
jected to numerous “refinements” at 
which Dow, Hamilton and Rhea 
would have been aghast, each de- 
signed to make it give a clearer signal 
at a recent turning point which had 
been misinterpreted by the originator 
of the refinement. Few if any of these 
changes have proven useful under any 
market situation except the one to 
which, with liberal use of hindsight, 
they were meticulously fitted. 

Perhaps the worst error made in 
use of the Dow Theory is to regard 
it as a market forecasting device. It 
is nothing of the kind; never was, 
and never can be. It attempts solely 
to define the direction of the major 
trend of stock prices, and was orig- 
inally developed as an aid in forecast- 
ing business trends on the assumption 
that the stock market will usually 
turn up or down some months before 
business indexes do so. It can be 
used in market operations only by 
assuming that a trend recently estab- 
lished will continue long enough, and 
proceed far enough, to be worth fol- 
lowing —an assumption sometimes 
valid, sometimes not. 

The Dow Theory made its reputa- 
tion among market operators during 
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the period from 1923 to 1938, when 
it enabled its followers to participate 
in most of the 1923-29 and 1932-37 
bull markets and dodge most of the 
1929-32 and 1937-38 declines. Since 
then, however, its record has been 
spotty. It was guilty of repeated 
whipsaws during 1938-41 and 1946- 
48, and its performance even during 
the long bull markets starting in 1942 
and 1949 is decidedly clouded. 

It enabled some people to get into 


the market in September 1942 at a- 


level of 109 in the Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average and to get out at 179 in 
September 1946; it also gave a buy 
signal—to some of its followers—in 
October 1949 at 187 and a sell signal 
April 2, 1953 at 280. But unfortu- 
nately there is nothing automatic 
about the theory; it requires inter- 
pretation and at times affords consid- 
erable scope for disagreement. In 
1938 it gave a buy signal at 127 
which was recognized by some Dow 
Theorists but not by others; the lat- 
ter group bought three and one-half 
months later at 150 and suffered a 
substantial loss. A similar though 


less extreme discrepancy was noted in 
1939 when some hailed a new bull 
market at 143 and others at 150. 








A substantial group regarded the 
buy signal at 109 in September 1942 
as illusory, and waited until June 
1944—by which time the industrials 
had risen to 146. The same situation 
arose several years ago, when some 
Dow Theorists bought at 187 in Oc- 
tober 1949 and others did not do so 
until October 1950 at 229. Another 
recent difference of opinion arose in 
February 1947, when some bought at 
184 while others remained out of the 
market until May 1948, at 189. Both 
groups, as it happened, were whip- 
sawed when a sell signal came at 174 
in November 1948. 

The most recent disagreement is 
still unsettled. Last April 2, the Dow- 
Jones rails penetrated their February 
10 low of 106.90, falling to 106.11. 
The industrials having already broken 
their February low, some Dow Theo- 
rists claimed that a bear market signal 
had been given, for the intervening 
March highs had failed to equal the 
previous intermediate tops set Janu- 
ary 5 in the industrials and December 
22 in the rails. Others felt that a 
penetration by only 0.79 point in the 
rails was not significant, but this dis- 
pute did not last long for on April 6, 
the next trading day, the rail average 
dropped to 103.11. When the April 
23 lows were broken by the indus- 
trials June 1 and by the rails June 9, 
the assumed bear trend was regarded 
as being confirmed. 

However, a third group of unre- 
constructed rebels refuses to recog- 
nize the bear market signal of early 
April, preferring to wait until the av- 
erages fall below the intermediate bot- 
tom of 263.06 in the industrials and 
97.18 in the rails, set last October 
and September, respectively. The 
former group has already gone 
through its pre-election low, but to 
date the rails have not and thus we 
must manage to struggle along as a 
house divided against itself, half bull 
and half bear, until they do. 

While waiting for the rails to ad- 
minister the coup de grace to the bull 
market, it might not be amiss to bear 
in mind the fact that on numerous 
occasions in the past the Dow Theory 
has signalled a change in trend not 
long before the new trend came to a 
close. Such a performance is particu- 
larly likely today, when stocks are 
conservatively valued in relation to 
earnings and dividends, both current 
and anticipated future. 


ll 








FINANCIAL WORLD was established to diffuse the truth about 


investments, has constantly maintained this attitude, and will con- 
tinue to do so, confident in its belief that as long as it clings to 
this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public 


. - « LOUIS GUENTHER, Publisher, 1902-1953 


The Safety Valve 


In appiTion to sus- 
tained demand for credit to meet the 
needs of corporations and individuals, 
the money market was faced during 
the first half of June with two factors 
of more transitory nature. The Treas- 
ury called upon the large commercial 
banks for 30 per cent of its uncom- 
mitted tax and loan deposits as of 


June 10 (payable on the 17th) and ~° 


corporate borrowing increased to meet 
the June 15 tax payment require- 
ments. With these demands now be- 
hind the banks, some stock market 
students have taken a more bullish 
view of the immediate future; so far, 
at least, as the influence of rising in- 
terest rates on price movements is 
concerned. But bankers themselves 
look for little more than a breathing 
spell. Business borrowings continue 
in volume and bond financing for 
municipal, industrial and utility ac- 
counts looms large in the second half 
of the year. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment now enters its period of deficit 
financing. 

Meanwhile, the Federal Reserve 
System’s freer hand in carrying out 
economy has been effective. Interest- 
ingly, the safety valve in the form of 
changing rates is less jarring on the 
nerves than it was some years ago. 
Then, turbulent changes of 1 or 2 per 
‘cent a day characterized a_ boiling 
money market. Today, effect is given 
Federal Reserve controls within nar- 
row fluctuations of hundredths of a 
point in short term Governments. 


Good Idea f— 


O ver sixty per cent of 
employes interviewed in a recent sur- 
vey said they would like to own 
shares of companies employing them 
and, of this number, only three of five 
12 


knew whether or not they could buy 
such stocks. “It seems the time is 
ripe,” comments a FINANCIAL WoRLD 
reader, “for a concerted effort on the 
part of brokerage houses, the Ex- 
changes, the National Association of 
Manufacturers and _ possibly the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States to present opportunities to the 
65 million people gainfully employed 
to share in the ownership of the con- 
cerns to which they devote their ef- 
forts.” 

An attractive suggestion is this, and 
the idea is receiving increasing con- 
sideration by industrial executives. 
Caution comes to the fore, however, 
when financial history is reviewed. A 
trunk line railroad and an interna- 
tional bank were among those to en- 
courage purchases during the late 
1920s only to see their goodwill ef- 
fort sour in the later collapse. It 
is important that employes under- 
stand, in buying shares in the enter- 
prises they work for, that certain 
capital risks are inherent and that as 
stockholders they take chances of 
loss, for the market price escalator 
runs both ways. 


Junior Achievement 


ScHoot’s out for the 
teen-agers and others, but work is 
just getting under way on the 1953-54 
program of Junior Achievement, Inc. 
Junior Achievement sets up groups 
of boys and girls, 15 to 21 years old, 
in small companies, each of which 
finances itself, manages itself, pro- 
duces a product or service, and sells 
that product or service through its 
own effort for profit. In doing so the 
students put to practical use the 
things they learn in school. It is a 
leisure time program designed to sup- 
plement and to give added weight 
to their classroom training. In the 





working year just ended, 41 Junior 
Achievement annual reports, the top 
winners out of 1,266 reports sub- 
mitted in local contests, were en- 
tered in the national competition, 
sponsored by the New York Stock 
Exchange, and the blue ribbon went 
te the Tasty Treats Company, of Chi- 
cago. Through Florence Dangelo, 
president, 16, and Carole Stockus, 
past president, 15, Keith Funston, 
Exchange president, awarded the ju- 
venile company a bronze plaque. The 
enterprise yielded $200 in wages and 
commissions, and reported net profit, 
after setting aside 30 per cent for in- 
come taxes, of $88.55. The Junior 
Achievement movement offers promise 
and increasing numbers of local busi- 
ness men are cooperating with edu- 
cators in seeking to further its de- 
velopment. 


Price of Progress 


A carPENTER can be no 
better than his tools, according to an 
old saw (no pun intended), but in the 
Government’s need of revenues the 
truth in the statement has _ been 
eclipsed temporarily. To superior 
tools and the training of a skilled 
working force to use them, this na- 
tion owes its productive pre-eminence 
and the highest living standard yet 
attained by Man. But high tax policy 
is working against the very efficiency 
that has made us great. For that rea- 
son, business leaders urge more lib- 
eral depreciation allowances. Correc- 
tive action may be deferred for a 
time, but is contemplated. The latest 
Administration leader to speak on the 
need is Commerce Secretary Weeks: 
“IT am convinced that shorter years 
of obsolescence rather than longer 
years of wear-out shall be the stand- 
ard of depreciation.” The stake is 
progress. 
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Earnings at times have been unfavorably affected by 


changes in prices of raw materials but over the years 


the leading units have compiled above-average records 


oap is in such widespread, every- 
day use that the industry’s sales 
volume might be expected to reflect 
mainly the growth in both population 
and national income. This is borne 
out, partly at least, by the fact that 
for every $10 billion change in the 
national income soap sales over a 
long period of years have shown a 
change of about $22.5 million. 
When it comes to the matter of 
profits, the picture is different. Earn- 
ings of the industry and of its princi- 
pal units have shown wide swings at 
times, traceable to a very great extent 
to the frequent recurrence of sharp 
breaks or abrupt rises in the cost of 
its principal raw materials: fancy tal- 
low, coconut oil and cottonseed oil. 


Long Dividend Records 


Under the best of situations profit 
margins are narrow because keen 
competition among the larger units 
holds down selling prices. Despite 
this each of the two leaders, Procter 
& Gamble and Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet, have paid dividends to their 
stockholders for over half a cen- 
tury. Over the past 15 years, Proc- 
ter & Gamble’s distributions to stock- 
holders have ranged between $1.33 
and $3.55 a share, while Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet (which will drop the 
Peet from its name at the end of this 
year) has varied its payments be- 
tween 25 cents a share (1938) and 
$5 per share in 1947. Currently 
Procter & Gamble is on a $2.60 an- 
nual basis, and since 1951 Colgate 
has paid at the rate of $2 a year in 
addition to 5 per cent in stock. 

Because of the rapid rise in the use 
of detergents—which represented 53 
per cent of domestic sales in the first 
quarter of this year—the word soap 
as presently used includes the synthe- 
tics as well as the standard types of 
soap in cake, powder, flake and liquid 
form. The larger units in the indus- 
try, along with the British-owned 
Lever Brothers Company, dominate 
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Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 


Sales Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- Price 
Year lions) Share dends -——Range—— . 
1938.. $99.5 $1.77 $0.25 17 —7% 
1939.. 91.6 2.67 100 18 —11% 
1940.. 855 185 100 20 —10% 
1941.. 105.4 3.09 1.50 16%4—10% 
1942.. 1189 2.47 1.25 17%—11% 
1943.. 114.0 3.10 1.550 25 —16% 
1944.. 1340 3.30 1.75 33%4%4—23% 
1945.. 135.4 3.34 2.00 49 —31% 
1946.. 146.4 7.14 4.25 60%—42% 
1947.. 259.4 930 500 56 —33 
1948.. 2203 569 3.00 453%4—31 
1949.. 204.0 683 3.000 437%—29% 
1950.. 2119 7.30 300 50%—37% 
1951.. 223.8 2.79 a2.00 55%—42% 
1952.. 245.7 438 a2.00 47%—40% 
Three months ended March 31: 
1952.. $63.4 $0.97 
1953... 70.0 1.37 a$l. 00 b471,—42%% 





*Has paid dividends in each year since 1895. 
a—Plus 5% stock. b—Through June 17. NOTE: 
1943 and following years, domestic operations only. 





this new division as well as the hard 
soap field. The three recently were 
made co-defendants in a civil anti- 
trust suit instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Government con- 
tending that they sell 95 per cent of 
the soap and 90 per cent of the new 
detergents used annually in the 
United States. 

To some extent public acceptance 





Procter & Gamble 


*Sales *Earned 
(Mil- Per +§ Divi- 

Year lions) Share dends §Price Range 
1938. . $209.3 $1.73 $1.33 3934—26% 
1939.. 190.0 2.40 a1.50 44 —33% 
1940.. 2050 2.92 183 477%—35% 
1941.. 2165 281 200 41 —33% 
yac.. Zee. Bie. lee - 354-2 
1943.. 302.2 2.09 1.33 3854—32% 
1944.. 326.1 1.96 1.50  3934—34% 
1945.. 3425 197 1.33 4434—36% 
1946.. 3464 2.37 1.33 47%—35% 
1947.. 5339 486 2.67 473,—38 
1948.. 723.7 6.79 2.67 473%—41% 
1949.. 696.7 296 267 575%—38% 
1950.. 632.9 634 3.55 714%—52% 
1951.. 860.7 5.31 3.00 80 —56 
1952.. 818.1 432 2.60 69%—62% 
1953.. 6652.0 b3.57 1.30 c68%—61% 


“Years ended June 30. tHas paid dividends in 
every year since 1891. §Calendar years. a—Plus 
stoc b—Nine months ended March 31. c—To 
June ‘17. 


of synthetic detergents and their wide 
promotion by the soap industry have 
been responsible for the downtrend in 
the cost of the primary raw materials 
used in soap making. The industry 
has been, and still is, the second larg- 
est consumer of vegetable oils and 
fats, which account for 65 per cent 
of its raw material costs. The intru- 
sion of the chemical products into the 
soap picture, along with over-produc- 
tion of tallow and oils, has taken the 
props from under the tallow market 
in particular. 

In 1947 fancy tallow, the grade 
used by soap makers, sold at 27 cents 
a pound. By the end of 1950 it sold 
at 16% cents after having skidded to 
7% cents. It has since worked gradu- 
ally lower, averaging six cents last 
year and now selling around five 
cents. Coconut oil, which dropped 
from around 22 cents a pound in 
1951 to less than eight cents in April: 
1952, has since steadied around 14 
cents. During the declines soap 
makers naturally suffered substantial 
inventory losses, but those writeoffs 
now are behind them. 


Earnings Rise Indicated 


Removal of price controls last 
February had no immediate effect on 
sales or earnings. But with demand 
continuing at a high level and mar- 
gins no longer subject to bureaucratic 
pressure, earnings should continue 
the improvement which set in last 
year. Colgate in 1952 noted a rise 
of $21.8 million or 9.7 per cent in 
domestic sales, bringing a gain of 76 
per cent in earnings from domestic 
operations despite a rise in income 
taxes from $2.4 million to $9.5 mil- 
lion. Dividends from foreign opera- 
tions rose $300,000 to $2.25 million 
and final net was up 57 per cent to 
$4.38 per share. 

Procter & Gamble’s fiscal year 
ended June 30, and results for the 
1951-52 year did not reflect the ma- 
jor part of the calendar year’s better- 
ment. Sales were off 5 per cent to 
$818.1 million but final net profits 
were off 18 per cent to $4.32 per 
share. In the nine months ended 
March 31 last, however, net per share 
of $3.57 compared with $3.48 in the 
corresponding 1951-52 nine months. 
Sales for the period were $652.0 mil- 
lion vs. $618.6 million. 


Both companies are in strong 
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financial and trade positions, but 
while further increases in sales and 
better earnings are to be looked for, 
neither concern can be regarded as in 
the growth category. With raw ma- 
terials at more reasonable levels and 
the soapmakers less reliant on oils 
and fats, both companies appear to 
face better earnings stability. 

Selling around 43, at which Col- 
gate-Palmolive-Peet common affords 


Three Issues for 


a return of 4.7 per cent from its an- 
nual cash distributions totaling $2 
per share, the stock is suitable for 
the investor whose primary objective 
is income rather than capital appre- 
ciation. Procter & Gamble common 
is of slightly better grade than Col- 
gate, but its relatively low yield of 4.1 
per cent at its present price of 62 
limits its appeal to the average 
investor. THE END 


The Income Seeker 


Beatrice Foods, Corn Exchange Bank Trust and International 


Salt all have excellent dividend and earnings records and 


under present conditions appear in above-average status 


be is in periods such as the one 
through which the security markets 
have been passing that the investor in 
search of income issues is able to 
select worthwhile stocks at prices 
affording highly satisfactory returns. 
During the confusing movements that 
accompany broad price readjustments 
many well-fortified, substantial issues 
suffer along with over-boomed or 
speculative stocks whose prices are 
being brought into line with actuali- 
ties. Others demonstrate the sound- 
ness of their price positions by yield- 
ing only slightly to the pressure on 
the general list. 


Merit Consideration 


Here are three issues which, under 
present market conditions, appear to 
be in an above-average status and to 
merit consideration by the income- 
minded investor. The trio comprises 
. shares of the third largest factor in 
the dairy industry, of one of the lead- 
ing banks in the New York City 
metropolitan area, and the world 
leader in the salt industry. Here are 
thumbnail descriptions of each: 


Beatrice Foods—Operating 
mainly in the mid-West, it derives 
almost one-third of its revenues from 
its milk division, one-fourth from 
butter and close to 20 per cent from 
ice cream. Eggs, margarine and other 
14 





Beatrice Foods 


1951 1952 1953 
Sales (mills.) . a$228.6 a$235.2 
Earned pershare a3.62 eee 
Dividends ..... 2.50 2.25 b$1.75 
Recent price 35 Yield 6.4% 





a—Year ended February 28 of following year. 
b—Through June 17. 


Corn Exchange Bank Trust 


1951 1952 1953 
Earned per share $4.52 $4.54 a$1.28 
Dividends ...... 3.00 3.00 b1.50 
Book value . €65.21 66.75 e67.28 

Recent price 59 Yield 5.1% 





a—Three months ended March 31. b—Through 
June 17. c-—December 31. e—March 31. 


International Salt 


1951 1952 1953 
Sales (mills.) ... $21.3 $22.0 a$5.6 
Earned per share 5.32 4.96 a1.27 
Dividends ...... 2.50 2.50 01.00 
Recent price 43 Yield 5.8% 





a—Three months ended March 31. b—Includes 
$0.50 payable July 1. 





food products also are distributed. 
Meadow Gold is its principal brand 
name. 

Through the years Beatrice has 
expanded steadily, principally by add- 
ing developed units to its organiza- 
tion rather by entering other terri- 
tories on a competitive basis. In April 
of this year it took over the Tiffin, 
Ohio, dairy business of the Gray & 
White Company, and one month be- 
fore that had acquired the Durham 


Dairy Products Company of Durha 
N. C. On July 24 stockholders o 
both companies will vote on Beatricg 
Food’s offer to take over Creamerie; 
of America, which operates in 30 lo 
calities in seven midwest states. 

The business dates from 1894. Ii 
was incorporated a few years late 
and quickly established itself among 
the progressive dairy concerns. Divi 
dends have been paid on the commo 
stock in every year since 1905, wit 
the exceptions only of 1933 and 193: 
when the depression finally caught up 
with it and forced it to conserve it 
earnings. 

Financial position is strong. At the 
end of December last current assets 
of $28.1 million stood in a 5.6-to-1 
ratio to current liabilities of $5.0 mil- 
lion. There is no long term debt; 
stock capitalization consists of 45,000 
shares of 33g per cent cumulative 
convertible preferred shares, and 
1,045,000 shares of common. Selling 
around 35 the common stock affords 
a return of 6.4 per cent on the 1952 
dividend rate of $2.25 per share. 













Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. 
—This important unit in the banking 
structure that serves the metropolitan 
New York City area has just com- 
pleted its 100th year of operation—it 
opened for business on January 31, 
1853. Also, it is well along towards 
completion of a century of uninter-§ 
rupted dividend payments; its first 
distribution to stockholders was made 
on February 1, 1854. Its shares were 
listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change two weeks before it opened its 
doors for business, the listing dating 
from January 19, 1853. In 1899 it 
became one of the first New York 
banks to establish branches, two being 
opened in that year. Today there are 
78 Corn Exchange branches, all with- 
in the limits of New York City. As 
of March 31, this year, assets and 
liabilities stood at $791.2 million, de- 
posits totaled $737.5 million, and 
750,000 shares of $20 par value were 
outstanding. Capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits totaled $50.06 million. 
Selling around 59 the shares afford 
the investor the liberal yield, for a 
bank issue, of 5.1 per cent. 


International Salt—In 1901 the 
International Salt Company was in- 


Please turn te page 23 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Drop during past month has amply discounted limited effect 


on business of a Korean truce; actual signing could easily 


spark a technical rally, perhaps aided by expiration of EPT 


Business developments during the past month 
have been somewhat mixed, but there has been no 
significant new evidence that an industrial letdown 
is coming closer, or even that it is coming at all. 
In some manufacturing lines and for retail trade in 
general, particularly the critical passenger automo- 
bile segment, the outlook has actually improved 
during this period; thanks to well maintained sales 
volume and the effect of various strikes on produc- 
tion rates, dealer stocks of new cars have declined 
moderately. 


Thus, if a specific set of reasons must be 
found for the market decline since mid-May, the 
move may be ascribed primarily to uncertainty over 
the fate of EPT and the Korean truce negotiations, 
together with apprehension over the possible effect 
on business if the fighting stops and tax rates 
remain at present levels. As this is written, excess 
profits taxes have only twelve days of life remain- 
ing, and the chance of continued survival of this 
levy apparently grows slimmer by the day. 


The truce is still hanging fire, but here also 
there may be action within the near future ending 
the present uncertainty. Even if all the pessimistic 
estimates of the adverse influence on industrial 
activity which a truce might bring prove war- 
ranted—a most unlikely assumption—the decline of 
the past month appears to have discounted this fac- 
tor, with room to spare. Any decline in Govern- 
ment purchases from business will be both moder- 
ate and gradual, and if there is a business slide 
during the months following a truce it will be due 
to other factors which would have produced a simi- 
lar result—perhaps in slightly modified form, 
though even that is not certain—even if the fight- 
ing had continued unabated. 


Another influence which has had undesirable 
repercussions on the stock market has been the 
steady drop in bond prices. The bottom of this 
move could be witnessed within the fairly near 
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future, and even if it is postponed further in terms 
of time there is reason to believe that bond quota- 
tions will not fall much below the present level. 
A firmer tone in the bond market, expiration of 
EPT and final conclusion of a truce in Korea could 
easily spark a fair-sized technical rally, which al- 
ready appears overdue. 


Looking beyond that prospect, the market must 
soon be guided more extensively by developments 
affecting the domestic business outlook. Plenty of 
adverse news may be in store here—a definite slack- 


ening in steel demand, lower copper prices and, of 


even greater potential importance, a decline in con- 
sumer spending for durable goods. There is ample 
ground for concern in the minor but contra-sea- 
sonal dip in new housing starts during May; ex- 
tension of this trend could be serious in view of the 
major contribution to business activity made by 
residential building in recent years. 


However, such considerations still come under 
the heading of borrowing trouble. Pending the 
appearance of more definite indications than are 
yet available of major soft spots in the economy, 
investors should not lose sight of the fact that 
business is so good at present that even a significant 
slump would still leave earnings and dividends high 
enough to justify current or higher stock prices. 
The market could hardly be expected to ignore a 


slump, but no precipitous price decline would be 
called for. 


Representative industrial shares currently af- 
ford yields of betier than six per cent, with no lack 
of thoroughly sound issues among those offering 
generous returns. There is no convincing reason for 
disposing of such stocks, and there are many sound 
reasons for retaining them. But even after a six- 
month decline, quotations for lower grade issues 
are not attractive in relation to the substantial 
risks they involve. 

Written June 18, 1953; Allan F. Hussey 
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Selected Issues 

The advance in Reynolds Tobacco “B” has re- 
duced the yield from the $2 annual dividend to 
approximately 4.4 per cent, which is not partic- 
ularly attractive under present conditions. Present 
holders need not disturb their commitments but the 
issue is being withdrawn at least temporarily from 
the active purchase recommendations in the 
Common Stocks for Income” group shown on 
page 18. 


Crude Price Rise 


The 25 cents per barrel increase in its buying 
price for crude oil recently posted by Phillips 
Petroleum (which raised the average price for top 
gravity crude to $2.90 per barrel) appears to be 
holding as other major oil companies join the 
parade. Humble Oil & Refining—the nation’s larg- 
est crude producer—has joined Phillips in the in- 
dustry’s first boost in crude oil prices since 1947. 
Although gasoline prices have just been raised in 
many sections of the country, reflecting the sea- 
sonal increase in demand for motor fuel, the higher 
price structure for crude indicates the likelihood 
of another upward hike in gasoline. (In the past, 
refined products prices have risen about 14 cent 
per gallon for each 10 cents a barrel boost in crude 
oil.) Supplies of crude are generally ample—Texas 
oil output has recently been curtailed for this 
reason—but mounting costs of exploration as well 
as higher wage and material costs are cited as rea- 
sons for the advance in prices. 


New Housing Declines 

Housing starts in May totaled, 107,000, a decline 
of 3,000 units from the April total. While the 
month-to-month drop was not large it was the first 
April-May downward move since the end of World 
War II. The decline was not due to a slump in any 
specific area but was well distributed throughout 
the country. Building observers had looked for a 
moderate rise in May over April because of the 
increased interest rates on FHA and VA mortgage 
loans. Privately owned dwellings accounted for 
2,000 units of the drop, totaling 104,000 against 
106,000 in April. Weather conditions were poor in 
many parts of the country during much of the 
month, but while this might explain the decline in 
those areas the slowdown in new housing starts 
also affected sections in which weather conditions 
were favorable. 
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Steel Price Hike 


Following within a week the granting of a wage 
rise of 8.5 cents an hour, United States Steel led 
the van in hiking steel prices, the new figures being 
generally from $4 to $5 a ton higher on carbon 
steel products and up to $40 a ton on stainless 
steel sheets, now quoted by the leading interest at 
$930 a ton. Carbon steel items make up the major 
part of most steel makers’ shipments. The rises 
were in line with trade predictions made at the 
time the new wage pacts were agreed upon. De- 
mand for steel continues close to peak levels, though 
some recession may develop during the first weeks 
of the new price levels. April shipments of finished 


steel set a new record for a 30-day month, at 
7,162,460 tons. 


Savings Bond Sales 

Sales of Series E and H savings bonds increased 
to $1.9 billion in the first five months of 1953, 
30 per cent higher than the figure for E bonds 
alone in the comparable months of last year. (The 
Treasury has not reported sales of H bonds sepa- 
rately, but this series—which was offered for the 
first time in June, 1952—differs from the E-type 
bonds only in that interest is paid semi-annually 
by check.) However, the early months of the year 
usually reflect lump-sum purchases by large in- 


-vestors who acquire the maximum amount per- 


mitted; for example, single investors are limited to 
the purchase of $20,000 of E bonds in any one 
year. Also noteworthy is the fact that around one- 
half of the E bonds now being purchased are 
acquired through payroll savings plans and these 
smaller denomination bonds are usually cashed in 
at a relatively high rate. Noting that a 25 per 
cent redemption ratio has prevailed since May, 
1951 (when E bonds began to mature), the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago points out: “Even if there 
is no increase in the rate at which holders redeem 
their matured bonds . . . . the growing volume of 
maturities in the months ahead will pose a prob- 
lem.” 


Freight Car Orders 


Although the nation’s railroads do plan to in- 
crease their freight car fleets, new orders are lag- 
ging far behind deliveries. In May, orders for only 
1,651 new cars were placed while deliveries num- 
bered 6,839 cars. The backlog of cars on order at 
June 1, after a two-year downturn, was 57,345 vs. 
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103,910 one year earlier and 150,628 two years 
before. 

Freight car building since the war has already 
gone through two short-term cycles. The number 
of cars ordered rose from 37,826 in 1945 to a 
peak of 120,163 in 1947 and declined thereafter 
to a low of only 6,223 in 1949. Poorest year for 
new installations was 1950, but new orders mean- 
while began to pick up and in mid-1951 the total 
backlog reached the highest point in nearly 30 
years. Deliveries increased sharply in 1951 but 
orders began to fall off during the summer and 
have been on the decline since. It is true that the 
present year is slated to be one of the most pros- 
perous for the railroads in recent decades, but new 
orders have slowed principally because of a drop 
in carloadings and lack of pressing demand. Doubt 
also exists as to the extent and nature of any de- 
fense production cutbacks. It may be nevertheless 
that the builders are near the bottom of the second 
_ complete postwar cycle. 


New Copper Records 

Copper refinery production in May set an all- 
time high of 117,929 tons, compared with 112,660 
tons in April and 97,593 tons in May 1952. The 
monthly statement also disclosed deliveries to fabri- 
cators, amounting to 146,815 tons, were the highest 
reported for any month since January 1947 when 
fabricators took 151,948 tons of the refined metal. 
The sharp increase in refined output apparently 
reflected the rising tide of scrap deliveries to re- 
fineries which set in three months ago. Primary 
production of crude copper—83,862 tons—was the 
highest output since May of last year when pro- 
duction totaled 85,638 tons. It topped April of 
this year by 2,123 tons but a slump in secondary 
output from 14,151 tons in April to 8,797 tons 
last month, cut total crude output to 92,659 tons. 


In the first five months this year, crude output 
of 455,652 tons exceeded the same five months last 
year by 22,000 tons, but the gain was due entirely 
to secondary production, primary output having 
fallen about 10,000 tons behind the 1952 period. 


Titanium Still Growing 

First produced commercially in 1946, titanium 
is continuing to maintain its rapid rate of growth. 
Last year’s output of 1,000 tons of titanium metal 
is expected to be doubled this year and by 1956 
production may reach 18,000 tons. The present 
high cost of the metal—titanium sheet costs $40,000 
a ton and sponge, $10,000 per ton—makes its use 
impractical except in urgent military and a few 
commercial projects. But if the price can be re- 
duced, commercial markets should expand consider- 
ably. The President’s Materials Policy Commission, 
for example, has estimated that if the price of sheet 
were reduced to $10,000 a ton, by 1955 demand 
might climb to between 15,000 and 30,000 tons. 
Among the leaders in the field are du Pont, Tita- 
nium Metals Corporation (a National Lead-Alleg- 
heny Ludlum Steel subsidiary), Rem-Cru Titanium 
—owned by Remington Arms and Crucible Steel, 
and Quebec Iron & Titanium, controlled by Kenne- 
cott Copper and New Jersey Zinc. 


Corporate Briefs 

Visking Corp., producer of packaging materials 
for meats, will form a joint company with Novacel 
S. A. of Paris for the manufacture of cellulose 
sausage casings in France. 

Gould National Batteries has opened a new auto- 
motive storage battery plant in St. Paul, Minn.; 
this is the fourth plant built by the company in 
the last two years. 

Maryland Casualty is calling for redemption on 
July 13 all of its $1.05 convertible preferred stock. 
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SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 





mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate 
the investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 
U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67......... 91 3.13% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 88 3.54 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 44s, 1964 104 4.05 Not 


Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961.......... 93 351 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 3%s, 

BS hives vsancdietensecssbeces 95 3.38 105 
Cities Service 36, 1977... 220.0000. 87 3.83 100 


Commonwealth Edison 2%4s, 1999.. 87 3.30 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 234s, 1975.... 88 3.53 10336 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 86 3.48 105 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 98 4.68 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 344s, 1970.. 93 3.82 10414 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974...... 98 3.63 104.8 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. Reed mr 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum..... 126 5.56% Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 


(par $50) non-cum. ............ 52 4.81 Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum......... 94 4.79 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum.......... 99 5.05 105 


Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. 25 5.60 (1960) 
Reading 4% 1st (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum............. 84 6.00 105 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Home Products...... $2.00 $2.00 37 54% 
Celanese Corporation ......... $00 22 23 §40 
ee eee ee 70.80 70.80 34 2.4 
El] Paso Natural Gas.......... 160°” 156: °32)"*58 
General Electric -............. 2.85 3.00 68 4.4 
(General: FOOG6 5.40 Sscn suis nd 240 240 52 4.6 
Int’l] Business Machines ...... 74.00 74.00 228 1.7 
Standard Oil of California..... 260-—300--50:--69 
Union Carbide & Carbon...... 250 . 250... 62). 40 
Uneted Air Danes ...3 <6 siacdeed 150°: ):.50) 5° 25) 460 
Unined Tete ks. ss beens 160 200 35 5.7 





* Based on 1952 cash payments. f Also paid stock. § Based on 
$1.00 indicated 1953 annual rate. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
issues listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
-Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


American Tel. & Tel........... $9.00 $9.00 153 5.9% 
Borden Company ............. 2.80 2.80 55 5.1 
Consolidated Edison ......... 2.00 200 36 §6.1 
Household Finance ........... 240 250 43 58 
Rindes (5) TF a5 0d. F405. 3.00 3.00 51 59 
Louisville & Nashville......... 400 450 62 73 
MacAndrews & Forbes........ 3.00 3.00 42 7.1 
May Department Stores........ 180 180 28 64 
Pacific Gas & Electric ........ 2.00 200 36 5.6 
Pacific Lighting ...<.......+0~ 3.00 300 57 53 
*Reynolds Tobacco “B” ....... 200 200 45 4.4 
Safeway Stores ............... 240 240 35 69 
Socony-Vacuum .............. 180 2.00 34 5.9 
Southern California Edison.... 2.00 2.00 34 5.9 
SOGNTN TOUS wcanisee's s male's ds 2.25 200 33 6.1 
Texas Gomeney SOs ii 0. esics 3.05 3.00 52 58 
Underwood Corporation ...... 400 400 44 9] 
Union Pacific R.R............. 6.00 600 103 58 
United | Prettesiiii.d... ceived. 450 400 52 7.7 
Walgreen Company ........... 185 185 2 7.4 
West Penn Electric ........... 200 205 33 §6.7 





* Based on 1952 payments. § Based on $2.20 indicated 1953 
annual rate. % Removed this week; see page 16. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

*Indi- 


--Dividends—, Recent cated 
1951 1952 Price Yield 


Allied Stores <.....23..%4. G52 $3.00 $3.00 37 81% 
Bethlehem Steel .............. 400 400 50 80 
Cluett, Peabody =.3..60.0-7%%. 2.25 2.00 30 6.7 
Columbia Gas System......... 0.90 0.90 13 69 
Container Corporation ........ 249--- Zis- 3B 72 
Flintkote Company ......... 3.00 2.50 28 9.0 
General Motors .............. 400 400 59 68 
Glidden Company ............ re. _nae...30:: TQ 
Kennecott Copper ............ 6.00 600 64 9.4 
Mathieson Chemical .......... 170 2.00 36 5.6 
Mid-Continent Petroleum...... 3.75 4.00 57 7.0 
Simmons Company ........... 220 250 DW °83 
Sperry Corporation ........... 200 200 41 49 
Tide Water Associated Oil..... LOT 8.35 '--21. 55 
7.9 


U.S, Sees SER AUER evi 3.00 3.00 38 


* Based on 1952 payments. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Latest rumor on taxes gives October | target date— 
Political parrying follows well established rules—Capital 


outlays by business and industry continue at record level 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One tax 
rumor which seems to possess aver- 
age reliability features the date Octo- 
ber 1. Then, the gossip goes, the 
income tax is to be cut and the tax on 
excess profits ended. Evidently 
authorship, which is disclaimed by 
Senate leaders, lies with some natural 
negotiator: you can see that in the 
care with which differences are split. 
The July 1 and January 1 dates now 
scheduled for these events are hap- 
pily compromised. 

The trick, it’s said, will be to let 
Representative Reed’s bill for cutting 
income taxes escape from the Rules 
Committee to the floor. There, or 
in the Senate, appropriate amend- 
ments can be attached. Reed himself 
would no longer be in control—and, 
indeed, might be pleased to wind up 
his feud with the Administration. 
Very likely, somebody or other is 
planning things just that way One 
weakness in complicated plans of ac- 
tion is that there are so many places 
for them to fall apart. 

The apparent theory both of the 
Administration and the Congression- 
al leaders is that excess profits taxes 
must not end before personal taxes 
are reduced. They don’t want to say, 
simply, that they’re following a 
schedule inherited from the Demo- 
crats, which would surrender credit 
for the prospective income tax cut. 
So it’s necessary to devise all these 
strategies. The amount of money in- 
volved is a very slim part of the 
total take. 


There’s been some talk of cut- 
ting personal taxes by increasing ex- 
emptions rather than by a uniform 
cut in rates. One idea is to raise ex- 
emptions and deductions for families. 
It’s a matter, evidently, of beating the 
Democrats to the draw. Since the 
wealthy carry the greatest tax bur- 
den, they stand to gain most by an 
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even slice for all income classes, 
which is said to make bad politics. 


There’s a lot of talk about a 
general sales tax next year. In mat- 
ters like that, it’s the aim of the party 
in power to fix the tax so that it sits 
most comfortably, while the “outs” try 
to create the sense of discomfort they 
call “tax consciousness.” The mere 
turn from Democrats to Republicans 
should not upset a rule so weil es- 
tablished. 

Some of the present excises are 
collected, sale by sale, in the retail 
stores. There were special consider- 
ations involved: in wartime, it was 
necessary to discourage business, 
which no longer is the case. So for 
reasons both of administrative econo- 
my and sensible politics, the taxes 
now would be collected from the com- 
panies. Done that way, they’d be 
hard to distinguish from a tax on 
gross income, which could be com- 
puted in a new column on the regular 
form. Futile shouts from the opposi- 
tion about “dishonest word twisting” 
would be awaited. 

With a general impost, present 
selective excises could be slashed. 
Cigarette prices, for instance, might 
come down. The Administration, 
it’s said, wants to do more than cover 
the present excise tax; a reduction 
in income payments as well must be 
financed. Some of the technical men 
feel reasonably sure that it can be 
done quite smoothly. 


The big reorganization said to 
be on hand for Rural Electrification 
shouldn’t mean anything, one way or 
the other, for private utilities. The 
purpose, it’s reported, is to fire part 
of the present staff, whose work al- 
legedly is sloppy. Congress evidently 
wants to push, not retard, the instal- 
lation of farm telephones—largely 
handled by co-ops. 





One side result of the Reserve 
Board-Treasury’s letting bond prices 
fall logically would seem to be to re- 
duce corporate financing and thus 
discourage marginal companies, at 
least, from expanding. But it hasn’t 


worked out that way. Commerce 
Department figures show that 1953 
plans for capital investment remain 
as high as ever. But nobody can 
prove that they’d have been even 
higher, given easy money. 


Secretary Humphrey of the 
Treasury, it’s pretty well agreed, has 
done the best of all the Cabinet offi- 
cers in working his way into his new 
job. He is changing things around— 
but without scaring the Civil Service 
on which, like any Secretary, he does 
depend. He made friends at once 
with the holdovers under him. 


Automatic Canteen, which sells 
candy by slot machine, demanded 
that manufacturers supply confection- 
ery without benefit of elegant wrap- 
pings. It refused to be billed for al- 
located advertising costs. The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission charged 
that it was demanding illegal dis- 
counts and required it to prove that 
its suppliers were granting quantity 
price cuts only in line with their 
economies. The Supreme Court 
just held that proof of such a thing 
is too much to ask of a buyer. 

Probably there are such reductions 
in costs—particularly in sales com- 
missions, wrappings, etc. Yet com- 
panies charged with Robinson-Pat- 
man violations rarely are able to 
prove it. Some, it’s known, have ex- 
cellent cost systems—so good as to 
antagonize employes, who feel they’re 
watched too closely. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

For persons who aren’t planning to 
buy a new car but who like the con- 
tinental look that’s currently the rage 
in automobile styling, there’s an easily 
installed “falsie” tire mount on the 
market— introduced by Stylecraft Au- 
tomotive, the accessory is purely 
decorative. ... / An optional accessory 
available for the 1953 Oldsmobile 
“98” stems also from the trend 
toward aping traditional European car 
design—it’s the Mimetic wire wheel, 
a 40-spoke, 15-inch chrome wheel 
which bolts on over the standard disc 
portion of a wheel. . . . Sumething 
new to keep your car clean is the Car 
Mop—a long-handled brush, it’s just 
been introduced by the O’Cedar Cor- 
poration. ... Willard Storage Battery 
Company in September will market 
an automobile battery which permits 
adjustment of the water level accord- 
ing to the specific demands of winter 
and summer driving—to be known as 
the Weathermaster, the new battery 
will be priced competitively with 
other high-grade models. . . . Looking 
for a novel gift for a car owner? Sig- 
na-Craft, Inc., is showing a new line 


of personalized auto jewelry—a set 
consists of two crests (available for 
all car makes) upon which the motor- 
ist’s initials are mounted, and a like 
number of key rings. 


Grocery Products ... 

Dented cans, frequently sold at a 
discount to move them out of stock, 
may soon become only a memory to 
consumers and less of a headache to 
the grocery trade, according to Can- 
Do, Inc., which has a machine to 
straighten them out—lathe-like in ap- 
pearance, it does the trick at the rate 
of about 15 cans a minute, sells for 
under $400. . . . Chlorine bleach, in 
the past known to housewives as only 
a liquid product, is now available in 
dry form under the trade name Purex 
Dry Bleach—introduced by Purex 
Corporation, Ltd., it’s recommended 
for heavy duty laundering. ... A new 
tea concentrate is headed for grocers’ 
shelves in the New York metropoli- 
tan area—named White Rose Redi- 
Tea, it will be distributed by See- 
man Brothers, Inc. . . . Clevelandites 
are being introduced to a ready-to- 
spread cake confection called Frost- 





Rapids. 





New Plant for Consumers Power 





Dedicated last week by General Electric's Chairman Philip D. Reed, Consumers 

Power Company's new Justin R. Whiting generating plant at Erie, Mich., at the 

end of this year will have 276,000 kilowatts generating capacity, sufficient to 

supply all the electric power needs of two cities as large as Flint and Grand 

Construction was begun in February 1950, with the first unit going into 
operation in July 1952. 








E-ze—packaged in a pliofilm bag, the 
product needs no preparation for use, 
is marketed by a concern called Pro- 
tector, Inc. . . . You'll soon be hear- 
ing a great deal about a floor wax 
ingredient called Ludox that’s de- 
signed to prevent slipping—it will be 
featured in a new floor wax product 
undergoing tests at E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours. 


Office Equipment .. . 


Time saver for almost any concern | 


is the Fold-O-Matic typewriter-size 
folding machine which double folds, 





Compact, economical folding machine 


for example, 100 letters for No. 10 


envelopes in less than one minute— | 


manufactured in Holland and distrib- 
uted in this country by Print-O-Matic 


Company, this 30-pound machine is | 
priced within the reach of even a | 
it’s hand-operated, and } 
can easily be adjusted for eight basic | 


small office; 


folds on sheets up to 8% x 14 inches. 
. Gathermatic is a trade name to 


recall if you’re in the market for an | 


electrically-powered office collating 


machine—about the size of a small | 
desk, the unit is capable of assembling | 
sets of from two to eight pages at the § 


rate of from 12 to 60 sets per minute ; 


source, Thomas Collators, Inc....A 
faster operating Copyflex diazo-type | 
copying machine, designated as the | 


Bruning Model 15, is announced by 
the Charles Bruning Company—the 
gain in speed results from a revision 
in the design of the standard Model 
14 (which operates on 115 volt elec- 


tric current) so that 220 volt alter- | 


nating current may be used... . Ver- 
satile sums up the chief advantage of 
an adjustable engineers’ protractor 
being introduced by Way-Mac Mau- 
facturing Company—any number of 
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angles up to 180 degrees may be 
drawn simply by adjusting a movable 
arm; as an added convenience, the 
unit can be used as a five-inch 
rule and frequently-used mathemati- 
cal formulas are printed on the re- 
verse side. 


Public Relations . .. 

General Electric sets a new style 
note that should be especially wel- 
come to its stockholders who couldn’t 
personally attend its recent 61st an- 
nual meeting of shareholders by the 
publication of a 16-page booklet sum- 
marizing the affair — representing 
perhaps the most ambitious post- 
meeting report ever published by an 
industrial concern, it is fully illus- 
trated with pictures taken at the an- 
nual gathering as well as with charts 
summarizing sales, earnings, taxes 
and other financial aspects of the busi- 
ness. ... Standard Oil Company (In- 
diana) has just published a colorful, 
32-page booklet to introduce itself to 
prospective employes ; beginning with 
a brief history of the 64-year-old com- 
pany, it describes in words and pic- 
tures the types of jobs available as 
well as the benefits given workers in 
the way of pensions, insurance and 
the like—two more brochures of a 
similar nature are also being planned 
by Standard; one will detail job op- 
portunities in industrial sales, the 
other openings for technical men in 
manufacturing. . . . Corning Glass- 
maker is the name of a new bi- 
monthly publication recently an- 
nounced by the Corning Glass Works 
—its aim is to “inform employes, cus- 
tomers, suppliers, stockholders and 
other friends about the company, its 
products and operations.” 


Publishing .. . 

The 19th edition of the National 
Housewares Directory, listing some 
6,000 manufacturers, 1,500 product 
groups and 14,000 trade names, is 
now off the press—publisher, Asso- 
ciated Pot & Kettle Clubs of Amer- 
ica; price, $10. . . . Speaking of new 
editions, Books for the Advertising 
and Marketing Man has been brought 
up to date, the first revision in two 
years—over 1,700 listings under 60 
subjects will be found in this biblio- 
graphy by the Advertising Federa- 
tion of America (price, $1)... . Next 
month Export Publishers Company 
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SYMBOL OF ARMCO’S 
FAITH IN THE FUTURE 


You're looking at Armco’s newest blast furnace. Tall as a 
20-story building, it is one of the largest and most modern in 
the world. With its battery of coke ovens, it cost nearly forty 


million dollars to build. 


But more important than either its size or cost is what it 
means for the company, shareholders and employees alike. 

Into this riew furnace go 86 railroad carloads of ore, coal 
and limestone a day. Out of it, each day, come about 1300 
tons of pig iron—or close to a ton a minute! 


This “hot metal’ is stepping up ingot production by about 


15% at Armco’s Middletown plant. It also means less scrap 
iron is needed. This assures greater production from existing 
facilities, increased efficiency and economy all along the line. 

From the end of World War II to January 1, 1953, Armco 
invested $215,085,991 for expansion and modernization. Com- 
pletion of Middletown’s new blast furnace is a significant step 
in this carefully integrated program. It is a link between Armco’s 
development of new iron ore sources and the new facilities built 





to produce more finished special-purpose steels. 
It is another impressive symbol of Armco’s faith in the future. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION MCG 


IN 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE \/ 





will introduce Transporte Moderno 
—to cover the materials handling and 
transportation fields, the magazine 
will be circulated in Latin America. 
. . . Mechanics Today, a bi-monthly 
magazine aimed at the do-it-yourself 
science set, is scheduled for a Septem- 
ber debut—publisher will be Almat 
Publishing Corporation. . . . Septem- 
ber is also the month in which Hol- 
land’s Magazine, for 48 years sold 
only by subscription, will be made 


available to over-the-counter cus- 
tomers at drug stores—in line with 
its new policy tieing in with drug 
stores, the magazine will take a sub- 
title, The Family Guide to Good Lww- 
ing. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer to 
the date of the issue. 
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Business Background 


From Teddy Bear to Smokey Bear, a good idea develops value— 
What's needed to attract U.S. industries into foreign field 





ODESTY — Written on 

White House stationery, the 
letter said: “I don’t think my name is 
likely to be worth much in the bear 
business, but you’re welcome to use 
it.” It was written by former Presi- 
dent THEODORE ROOSEVELT, whose 
Oyster Bay home has now been made 
a national shrine, and was addressed 
to Morris Micutom who, with his 
wife, operated a small confectionery 
and toy shop in the Bedford section 
of Brooklyn. Michtom, a staunch ad- 
mirer of the Rough Rider, saw a car- 
toon by the eminent CLirrorp K. 
BERRYMAN showing T. R. on a Mis- 
Sissippi hunting trip where he refused 
to shoot a bear cub. Michtom went 
into the backroom, cut out several 
tiny bearskins of fluffy brown plush 
in the likeness of the Berryman draw- 
ing, and Mrs. Michtom stuffed them. 
With T. R.’s_ consent, Michtom 
named his toy, Teddy Bear, and since 
that time in November 1902 more 
than 10 million have been sold 
throughout the world, thus qualifying 
the presidential comment as an under- 
statement by the wielder of the Big 
Stick. 


Power of Ideas—The incident 
also dramatized again the force of 
ideas, which is the principal generat- 
ing power used by the founder’s son, 
BENJAMIN F. MIcHToM, president 
of the family- 
owned concern, 
Ideal Toy Cor- 
poration, 
which last year 
turned out 
250 different 
stuffed animals 
and over 1,000 
plastic and 
rubber toy 
items valued at 
over $20 mil- 
lion. The com- 
pany’s latest prize was the award of 
exclusive rights to produce the toy, 
Smokey Bear. Under the so-called 
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Benjamin F. Michtom 


By Frank H. McConnell 








Smokey Bear Act (Public Law 359) 
of the 82nd Congress, licensing of the 
company became permissible as a spe- 
cialized Smokey Bear manufacturer 
under rules and regulations of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Royalties 
from the sale of the toy are being 
ploughed back into the fire prevention 
campaign of the nation’s Forest Ser- 
vice. Indicative also of an evolution 
of an idea is the change in basic pol- 
icy of the father-to-son business. Ben 
Michtom’s first toy was a Teddy 
Bear, solely designed for child amuse- 
ment. Michtom’s objective today is 
to fashion and utilize toys to help 
make better citizens. For example, 
Smokey Bear is the symbol of a drive, 
in which children are playing a prom- 
inent part, to cut down our annual 
forest fire loss of over $1 billion an- 
nually. The toy helps to get the 
campaign across. 





Century - Old Exporter — The 
Worthington Corporation which re- 
cently celebrated its centennial as an 
exporter approves the idealism of the 
Point IV program for helping other 
countries help themselves, but takes 
a practical approach to the subject. 
This, President Hopart C. RAMSEY 
makes clear in the points that follow: 
Business is prepared not only to in- 
vest its capital but, more important, 
to export the achievements of its re- 
search and development, and its pro- 
duction and managerial skills. How- 
ever, it expects equally favorable 
treatment with local enterprise. 
“Quite naturally,” concludes Ram- 
sey, “United States enterprises also 
expect to be able to return a satisfac- 
tory profit or dividend on the capital 
invested, including the growth capital 
invested in the business.” Worth- 
ington’s first export was a pump for 
the Charing Cross Station, London, 
100 years ago. 





Five Benefits—At the fifth an- 
nual conference of Cornell’s School of 
Business and Public Administration, 


Henry W. BALGOooyYEN discussed the 
importance of tax incentive to encour- 
age the flow of private capital abroad 
as a practical and effective means of 
helping all countries concerned. Such 
a program, he reasoned, would prove 
beneficial in relieving the United 
States taxpayer of the foreign aid 
burden, promoting foreign trade and 
assuring the United States of de- 
pendable sources of essential imports, 
strengthening the private enterprise 
system here and abroad, building up 
economic strength of friendly na- 
tions, and serving United States for- 
eign policy objectives of promoting 
mutual security and well being. Mr. 
Balgooyen is secretary and vice presi- 
dent both of Ebasco International 
Corporation and its parent American 
& Foreign Power Company, Inc. 





Major Task—The Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, Inc., 


has virtually completed the change- | 


over of customers in outlying areas 
of its metropolitan New York terri- 
tory from manufactured gas to natu- 
ral gas. Customers now served with 
straight natural gas number over 
315,000 or about one-quarter of the 
total. The company expects to spend 


more than $95 million this year for | 
expansion of facilities, and some bank | 


borrowing may be necessary this fall. 
“Whether we decide to do further 


permanent financing in advance off} 


our actual cash requirements will de- 
pend upon the state of the markets 
later this year,” Hupson R. SEARING, 
president, recently told stockholders. 
The company’s earnings for the 12 
months ended March 31 ($2.81 a 
share) were the highest in 19 years. 





Stylists’ Note—For corporate 
historians who tussle with annual 
reports and other communications to 
stockholders, The AP Style Book, 
just completed, sounds a note of 
cheer. As reported by Editor & Pub- 
lisher (June 6), “The new style trend 
is definitely toward simplification,” 
writes the experienced reporter, RAY 
ERWIN. Hyphens are used sparingly 
and caps in-medium measure; in gen- 
eral, proper nouns will be capitalized. 
C. P. WINKLER, veteran Associated 
Press editor, states in the article re- 
ferred to: ‘““We will not water whisky 
with an ‘e’ and henceforth it will be 
cigarette, as spelled on the packs.” 
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Concluded from page 14 


corporated as the consolidation of a 
number of salt concerns. From the 
outset it was the largest domestic salt 
producer, finally becoming world 
leader in the industry. Today it ac- 
counts for about one-fourth of all salt 
used in the United States. About 
three-fourths of its output is in the 
form of rock salt, which is sold to 
be used by almost every basic indus- 
try in the country. Its table and other 
branded salts are distributed under 
the trade names of Sterling, Retsof 
and Avery. Demand for salt is fairly 
steady year in and year out and In- 
ternational’s sales and earnings, as a 
result, show little change from one 
year to the next. 

Financial position is good. Need 
for working capital is not heavy and 
the working capital ratio of 1.8-to-1 
is quite satisfactory: Current assets 
December 31 last stood at $8.3 mil- 
lion; current liabilities, $4.7 million. 
Dividends have been paid in every 
year since 1915. At the current rate 
of $2.50 per share the stock, selling 
around 43, offers a return of 5.8 per 
cent. Long term debt at the end of 
1952, consisting entirely of notes pay- 
able to banks, totaled $210,000. There 
is no preferred issue, and common 
stock outstanding amounts only to 


480,000 shares. 


New Corporate Issues 


Registered With SEC 


General Foods: $5,400,000 aggregate 
amount of common stock issuable un- 
der the corporation’s Employe Savings- 
Investment Plan. (Filed June 5) 

Dividend Shares, Inc.: 7,000,000 shares 
of capita! stock. Proceeds for invest- 
ment. (Filed June 5) 

Mobile Gas Service Corp.: 40,000 
shares of common stock. To be offered 
to stockholders of record June 30 at 
rate of one new share for each five held. 
(Filed June 11) 

Pennsylvania Electric Co.: $12,500,000 
first mortgage bonds due 1983; for con- 
struction program. (Filed May 28). 

Remington Corp.: 70,000 shares of 
common stock. Proceeds for expansion 
and working capital. (Filed June 1) 

Robertshaw-Fulton Controls: 160,000 
convertible preferred shares; proceeds 
for plant construction. (Filed May 29). 

U. §S. Airlines, Inc., N. Y.: 1,000,000 
shares of common stock; proceeds for 
working capital. 


being mailed to stockholders. 


Daystrom Reports for 1952-53 


For the fiscal year ended March 31, sales were $46,155,000, the 
second highest in our history. Profits after taxes of $1,405,000, were 
almost double the preceding year’s results. More than 1,000 new 
employees were added and plant facilities were increased substan- 
tially. You are invited to write for our complete annual report now 


Thomas Roy Jones, President 





Financial Standing 


Net Earnings were $2.25 per share compared with $1.23 the previous year. 


Regular Dividends of $1.00 per share were paid on 624,911 outstanding shares 
of capital stock listed on the New York Stock Exchange. 


ASSETS 


Current Assets: 


U. S. Government securities 
Accounts and notes receivable (less reserves) 
Inventories 


Total Current Assets 
Fixed Assets (less depreciation and amortization ) 
Other Assets and Deferred Charges 


March 31 
1953 


$ 1,621,000 
1,454,000 
12,101,000 
21,681,000 
658,000 


March 31 
1952 


$ 2,022,000 
382,000 
9,277,000 
14,589,000 
751,000 





$37,515,000 
7,512,000 
794,000 


$27,021,000 
8,767,000 
411,000 





Total Assets. . 


$45,821,000 $36,199,000 


LIABILITIES AND SHAREHOLDERS’ INVESTMENT 


Current Liabilities: 
Notes payable to banks 


Accounts payable and accrued expenses 


Federal taxes on income 


Less: U. S. Treasury savings notes 


Dividend payable 


Total Current Liabilities 
Long-term Liabilities: 
Long-term notes and debt payable 


income taxes 


Total Liabilities and Shareholders’ Investment . . 


Net working capital 


Number of shares outstanding 
Net working capital per share. . . . 
Shareholders’ investment per share . 


DAYSTROM FURNITURE DIVISION 

Olean and Friendship, New York. Leading 
producer of modern chrome, Coloramic® and 
wooden kitchen and dinette furniture. 


DAYSTROM ELECTRIC CORPORATION 
Poughkeepsie, New York. Manufacturer of 





sound recorders and other electronic products; 
| electronic research. 


iioaneee ore” 


DAYSTROM 


$12,179,000 
8,479,000 
1,151,000 


$ 6,989,000 
4,545,000 
699,000 
(699,000) 
156,000 
$11,690,000 


156,000 
$20,814,000 





3,889,000 4,758,000 


Federal income taxes which may be payable when install- 
ment profits are realized and other deferred federal 


1,218,000 
18,533,000 
$36,199,000 


$15,331,000 
624,911 624,911 
26.73 24.53 
30.91 29.65 


19,314,000 
$45,821,000 


$16,701,000 








Incorporated 


§ ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY 


DAYSTROM INSTRUMENT DIVISION 


Archbald, Pennsylvania. Manufacturer of 
electronic and other military equipment. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS, INC. 

Elizabeth, New Jersey; Mount Vernon, New York. 
Manufacturer and supplier of graphic arts 
equipment for printers throughout the world. 










Personalized 
Investment 


uupervision 


ipo nee means change; that is why it is so im- 
portant to keep abreast of changing conditions and be 
able to appraise their effects on your investments. New 
developments make some industrial techniques obsolete 
while at the same time creating new opportunities for 
profitable investment. If you are to make the most of 
your investment capital, you must be constantly on the 
alert to anticipate the significance of the broad general 
and specific factors tending to shape investment and 


economic trends and adjust your investment program 
accordingly. 


B UT it is an almost insuperable task to gather, corre- 
late and interpret the myriad data bearing on invest- 
ment values. The average investor has neither the time 
nor the training to do this job himself and even if he had, 
the cost of maintaining the necessary facilities would be 
mage con But a number have solved their problem 

y shifting the responsibility to FinanciaL Worip 
RESEARCH BuREAU which specializes in the analysis and 
determination of security values and the planning and 
supervision of investment portfolios. For a very moder- 
ate fee you have at your command all of the research and 


the Investor.” 


My objectives are: 


C) Income () Capital Enhancement 


Address 


BS 


Assures More Succe A 


C1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 
adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
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analytical facilities developed in over 50 years of service 
to investors. 


HEN you subscribe for our Personal Supervisory 

Service, you have the assurance that all factors 
tending to affect your investment welfare are under con- 
stant scrutiny and that you will be advised promptly if 
any changes should be made in your investment program 
for the purpose of preserving your capital in times of 
business unsettlement and enhancing it when conditions 
are more favorable, with an eye at all times to securing 
a steady and as generous an income as is consistent with 
a reasonable degree of safety. 


Es high rate of renewals is eloquent testimony of 
the value of the time-tested investment principles 
applied to the supervision of investment portfolios under 
our direction. If you are seeking competent and unbiased 
investment help in the management of your portfolio and 
desire to obtain better investment results than would be 
possible without the benefit of experienced guidance, 
decide now to enroll for our Personalized Supervisory 
Service. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C0 Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 


~~ 


or better still send us 
a list of your holdings 
and let us explain 
how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service 
points the way to bet- 
ter investment results. 


(June 24) 
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Street News 





Treasury Department finds itself criticized for its recent 


actions by the same people who previously advocated changes 


he strangest thing about criticism 

now being directed at the new 
administration in the Treasury De- 
partment is that much of it is com- 
ing from the same elements which 
spent 20 years violently opposing 
every move made by the New Deal 
and the Fair Deal. As one economist 
put it the other day: “They knew the 
economy needed a major operation 


Sof some kind but now that a new set 


of specialists has undertaken it, they 
simply cannot stand the slightest 
pain.” 


W. Randolph Burgess has been 
the target for most of the criticism, 
because he was the chief diagnostician 
long before the 1952 election. He told 
a FINANCIAL WORLD reporter two 
years ago that “if any corporation 
were as heavily burdened with float- 
ing debt [as the Federal Govern- 
ment] it would be declared bank- 
rupt.” 

Later observations by Dr. Burgess 


mnade it plain that correction of the 


imbalance in the public debt must be 
nearly as gradual as the creation of 
he situation. One of his expressions 
vas that the correction would have 
o be a process of “cut and try.” He 
said pretty much the same thing last 


q¥ebruary in his first press confer- 
mence. It would be necessary first, he 


said, to determine what kind of long 
term security important investors 


@wanted, and then find out how much 
mhe market would take. The test se- 
Kurity was $1 billion of 3% per cent 
§0-year bonds—less than two-fifths 


of 1 per cent of the total Federal debt, 
pnd less than the amount of 91-day 
bills that had been falling due every 
veek for several years. 

Terms of the new long term bond 
et the basis for the major refunding 
program that has yet to be tackled. 


Early in the new Administration, 
when the consequences of the high- 
nterest-rate policy were first spoken 
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of, the Treasury itself did not raise 
the question of possible discontent 
with the legally-limited yield on 
Treasury Savings Bonds. The limit 
on “E” and “H” bonds, the two series 
making strongest appeal to the mil- 
lions of small investors, is 3 per cent 
if the bonds are held for ten years. 
The Treasury commented on that 
possible source of discontent only 
when asked the question point blank. 
At the beginning of this year, yields 
on five-year marketable Treasury 
bonds were 2.36 per cent, and for 
ten-year bonds 2.50 per cent. These 
compared with yields of 2.52 per 
cent on “E” bonds held for five years 
and 3 per cent on “E” bonds held 
for ten years. The public then had a 
strong enough incentive to keep the 
habit of buying the savings bonds. 

In the next five months yields on 
marketable bonds had risen to more 
than 3 per cent for five years and 3.17 
per cent for ten years. It was at that 
time that the critics, who like chil- 
dren, “should never look at half- 
finished work,” started fretting about 
a possible collapse of the Savings 
Bond program if interest rates to the 
little fellows were not raised. 


Treasury officials said early in 
the year that Savings Bond subscrib- 
ers were, and would continue to be, 
interested in other factors than abso- 
lute yield. They would continue to be 
influenced by the convenience of this 
method of saving, plus the freedom 
from worry about market fluctuations. 
There was no evidence at any time 
that the sharp decline in Government 
bond values was a matter of much 
concern to small investors. In con- 
trast with the collapse of values in 
the early years following World War 
1, the February-May shakeout this 
year was not a page one item. 

The first half of June proved that 
the Treasury was right in resisting 
the pressure for a higher yield scale 
on Savings Bonds. 


With This Progressive 
$10,000,000.00 Association 


Insured by F.S.L.I.C. 
up to $10,000.00 





Available on request. 


You'll enjoy and profit from 
reading ‘Market Pointers,” 

a highlight report prepared 
monthly by our Research De- 
partment. Contains major 
articles; timely stock lists; 
security facts, figures and 
forecasts .. . For your copy, 
write today to Dept. F-1. 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange, Other 
Principal Security & Commodity Exchanges 


One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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New England Gas ‘ 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 25 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable July 15, 


SUIUVUNUINUNOUNUUAUIUNLULNUNLAUUUAV AULT 
SruVUMIVINUINVLUDNVNUUVOUULULUQUU01 1000000000000 CUIS0OUS0S0 0200000 


1953 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business June 22, 
1953. 
H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
June 11, 1953 
SraVUNUUUNUVUNUUNLLULUUALLNUUAULUVUULULEEUEEUULG ET 
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How To Get Financial World's 


1953 - Revised 


“STOCK FACTOGRAPH” Manual 
As Soon As Off The Press-July 31 


Subscribers are asking us daily: "How can | get your com- 
ing 39th "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual promptly, 
when ready, July 3I—INSTEAD OF WAITING UNTIL MY 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES?" The answer is simple: 


. . . If your present FINANCIAL WORLD subscription 
expires within the next 2 months, all you need do is 
renew it before July 31, for either one year at $20.00, 


or for six months at $11.00. ‘See Offer No. | on 


Coupon below. 


. If your subscription is paid up to next fall or winter, 
just mark one of the two "Advance Renewal" Offers 
(see No. 2 and No. 3 on Coupon below) and return 


the coupon with $2.00 (Check or M. O.) before 
July 31. ; 


Remember, this $2.00 does not pay for the "STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH" Manual (priced at $5 alone); it repre- 
sents a ‘deposit’ of $2.00 on your next renewal, the 


balance to be 


paid when you receive our bill, shortly 


BEFORE EXPIRATION DATE of your present subscription. 


Last summer more than 4,400 subscribers took advantage 
of the "Advance Renewal" plan, which gives everyone an 
opportunity to obtain maximum use of this outstanding 
reference work for investors. 


MAIL THIS COUPON BEFORE JULY 31 








To FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


Please renew my subscription and send me, as soon as it comes from the 
press, your 1953 39th-Revised "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" Manual, as 
checked below: 


... #1 
. #2 


P. S. 


Check Enclosed for one year at $20.00 or six months at $11.00; 


$2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$18.00 final payment on yearly 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring; 


$2.00 Deposit Enclosed—$9.00 final payment on 6 months’ 
renewal to be made when present subscription is expiring. 


Ce | 


lf, before final payment is due, unforeseen circumstances should cause me to 
cancel this Advance Renewal Order, | agree to notify 


you promptly and pay $3.00 


balance required for $5.00 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH™ Manual, without subscription. 


(June 24) 
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Stocks Have Yield Advantage 





Continued from page 3 


unusual condition. It would be evenfi 


more obvious if the chart were ex- 
tended back to the beginning of the 
century, 

Until 1947, a yield spread of 2.18 
points or more had never been wit- 
nessed except for about a year in 
1917-18, two years in 1931-33, five 
months in 1937-38 and three years 
in 1940-43, and all of these instances 
represented depression conditions, 
with stocks at or not far above major 
bear market lows, Even under simi- 
lar conditions, the spread held well 
below two points at the lows of 1896, 
1900, 1903, 1907, 1913-14 and 1921. 

Every consideration affecting stock 
market judgments must be examined 
in the light of future prospects as well 
as current implications, and the yield 
spread between stocks and bonds is no 
exception. At present, this factor is 
still strongly in favor of stocks, but 
little reassurance can be derived from 
any such conclusion if there is a good 
chance that dividends will decline 
sharply over coming months while 
bond yields continue to advance. 


Little Danger 


Fortunately, there is little danger 
of either of these occurrences, and the 
chances that both will take place 
simultaneously are almost nil. There 
are many indications that the drop in 
bond prices has just about run its 
course by now, and in the event of a 
letdown in business activity (without 
which there can be no threat to divi- 
dend payments) the Administration 
would swiftly reverse its tight credit 
policy. 

Dividends are amply covered by 
present earnings and comfortably 
covered by even the most pessimistic 
estimate of future earnings. High 
corporate income tax rates provide 
an automatic cushion for absorption 
of a large part of any decline in tax- 
able profits, and in addition there 
would probably be a reduction in 
these rates if industrial output falls 
off. Corporate working capital is at 
peak levels, and would be augmented 
during a business slide by a decline 
in inventory and receivable require- 
ments. Many enterprises have about 
completed their curent expansion and 
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modernization programs, and those 
which have not would undoubtedly 
revise their capital budgets down- 
ward if business should slacken. 


Farm Subsidies 





Concluded from page 7 


than one billion dollars since it was 
launched in 1933—$1,049,350,000 to 
June 30 last year. The current fiscal 
year’s “dispositions,” as CCC terms 


m it, will add about $50 million to that. 


Cotton and tobacco are two other 
items that bid fair to boost this year’s 
hand-outs to the farmer, though 
neither yet figures significantly in the 
inventory. To April 30, CCC had 
loaned cotton growers almost $300 
million on 1.9 million bales of cotton 
while loans exceeding $225 million 
had been made on more than a half 
billion pounds of tobacco. 


Hard Nut to Crack 


It had been hoped by many that the 
change of administration in Washing- 
ton would quickly cut down the yearly 
cost of supporting farm prices by 
keeping farm products off the market, 
but the nut appears a hard one to 
crack. Agriculture Secretary Ezra 
Benson already is in the bad books 
of many agriculturists and their po- 
litical friends for his frank criticism 
of the use of farm price supports to 
encourage uneconomic production, 
big surpluses and subsidies. Instead, 
he has insisted they should be used 
only as “disaster insurance.” And in 
line with that he has warned cotton 
growers that domestic consumption, 
reserves and the falling off in exports 
call for a reduction of 18 per cent in 
cotton acreage and a crop of not more 
than 12.5 million bales. But since 
cotton growers alone can default on 
the loans and obtain full benefit of 
any subsequent profit that might 
accrue when the Government sells the 
collateral, they are not evincing any 
strong inclination to heed the warning. 

Under existing law the fixed 90 per 
cent supports for basic commodities 
must continue through 1954, and 
there seems little that can be done 
to bring about the change in farm 
policies indicated by pronouncements 
of Mr. Benson, as well as by earlier 
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A G4-page indexed reference 
boek of twelve chapters rang 
ing from the preparation and 
distribution of annual reports 
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shareholder relations tech- 
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financial community liaison— 
27 annual report advertise- 
ments judged best in nine 
classifications reproduced in 
tull size. 
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promises of the President. Originally 
fixed supports were to have expired 
at the end of 1947, but year by year 
political expediencies led to their ex- 
tension. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
ao scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. ° 


June 24: Appalachian Electric Power; 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway; 
Brooklyn Union Gas; Cincinnati Gas 
& Electric; Combined Enterprises; Con- 
tinental Copper & Steel Industries; 
Creamery Package Manufacturing; Dry- 
den Paper; Empire District Electric; 
Empire Mill Works; Halle Bros.; Hecht 
Company; Hercules Power; Illinois Bell 
Telephone; Lee Rubber & Tire; Long- 
ines-Wittnauer; Macy (R. H.) & Com- 
pany; Morrell (John) & Company; New 
York Wire Cloth; Otis Elevator; Park 
& Tilford Distillers; Sargent & Com- 
pany; Shedd-Bartush Foods; United 
States Testing; Washington, D. C. Gas 
Light; Western Pacific Railroad; Winn 
& Lovett Grocery. 


June 25: Acadia-Atlantic Sugar Refin- 
ing; American Home Products; Bald- 
win-Lima-Hamilton; Bliss (E. W.) 
Company; Diamond Match; Hercules 
Steel Products; Huttig Sash & Door; 
Jersey Central Power & Light; McKales 
Corporation; Midwest Piping; Neptune 
Meter; Northwest Engineering; Nunn- 
Bush Shoe; Quebec Power; Rohr Air- 
craft; Zeller’s Limited. 


June 26: Avco Manufacturing; Cen- 
tral Hudson Gas & Electric; Gardner- 
Denver; Georgia-Pacific Plywood; Ken- 
nedy’s, Inc.; Spotless Company; West- 
moreland, Inc. 


June 29: Cladwell Linen Mills; Cleve- 
land-Cincinnati-St. Louis Railway; Day- 
strom, Inc.; Peabody Coal. 


June 30: American Can; Detroit- 
Michigan Stove; Lane Bryant; Link- 
Belt; Lukens Steel; Western Airlines. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 150 


The Board of Directors on June 10, 
1953, declared a cash dividend for the 
second quarter of the year of 50 cents 
per share upon the Company's common 
capital stock. This dividend will be paid 
by check on July 15, 1953, to common 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on June 22, 1953. The Trans- 
fer Books will not be closed. 


K. C. Curistensen, Treasurer 


San Francisco, California 











Dividend Changes 


Twin City Rapid Transit: 40 cents 
payable July 2 to stock of record June 
19. Previous payment 25 cents October 
2, 1951. 

Roan Antelope Copper Mines: 19 
cents payable June 29 to stock of record 
June 15. Paid 48 cents December 31. 

Claude Neon Inc.: 10 cents payable 
July 10 to stock of record June 30; also 
5 per cent stock dividend payable Sep- 
tember 30 to stock of record September 
15. Previous payment 5 cents January 
15, 1946. 

McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd.: 20 cents 
payable June 30 to stock of record June 
15. Paid 30 cents December 19. 

Amoskeag Co.: $4 payable June 16 to 
stock of record June 10. Paid $6 Decem- 
ber 26. 

Green Mountain Power: 32%4 cents 
payable July 1 to stock of record June 
18. Paid 30 cents April 1. 

Detroit Edison: 40 cents payable July 
15 to stock of record June 25. Paid 35 
cents April 15. 

Davenport Hosiery: 25 cents payable 
July 1 to stock of record June 23. Paid 
50 cents April 1. 

New Mexico & Arizona Land: 25 
cents payable July 15 to stock of record 
July 1. Previous payment 25 cents Au- 
gust, 1950. 

A. C. Gilbert: 10 cents payable July 
24 to stock of record July 6; first pay- 
ment since 3-for-1 stock split in May. 
Paid 25 cents April 24. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





The Cleveland Electric Illuminating Company 





Incorporated: 1892, Ohio, acquiring two companies, established in 1881 and 
1884; control was ‘relinquished by North a Co. through stock rights 
in 1947. Office: 75 Public Square, Cleveland 1, Ohio. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): 
Preferred and common, combined, 31,982. 


Capitalization: 


TONe VETO BEE. ..<,. <'. a 00:05:5-00.0.<.00:0 06 vice REE Oe as a aeaio $120,000,000 
“Preferred stock $4.50 cum. (NO PAF)... .cccecasceevcoscccccs 254,989 shs 
Common stock (nbd. Pal) «css 5 aisescns <0. cee etebs senses ss ese 3,342,308 shs 





*Callable at $107. 


Business: Supplies electric light and power to Cleveland 
and 137 adjoining communities. The territory served has a 
population of about 1.6 million. Furnishes steam for heating 
and other purposes to business district of Cleveland. Com- 
pany generates virtually all of its electric requirements. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital March 31, 
1953, $24.6 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $2.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $23.9 million. Book value of common stock, $35.35 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments; on com- 
mon 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Territorial growth and economies from more 
efficient generating installations in recent expansion pro- 
gram suggest continued relative year-to-year stability with 
extension of longer-term uptrends in revenues and earnings. 

Comment: Preferred stock is of investment grade; com- 
mon is one of the better operating utility equities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share....*$2.50 *$3.20 {$2.80 $2.98 $3.06 $3.40 $3.68 4$3.45 
Dividends paid ..... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.20 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.60 
eee ee 50 50 441% 43 43% 47% 50% 56% 
EID Sinsesncncicess pes 35% 38 344% 34% 36% 383% 42% 48% 


*Adjusted to restore electric revenues impounded and suspended during rate litigation 
(less taxes thereon). ?But for non-recurring one-month rate re@uction, net would have 
been $0.45 per share higher. {On stock before year-end offering, earnings equalled 
$4.13 per share. 





National Container Corporation 





Incorporated: 1937, Delaware; continuing an established business. Office: 
7 Central Park West, New York 23, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Mon- 





day in April. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 
4,313; common, 9,054. 

Capitalization: 

RN GT MO 5s Si es dcpdowseahecnnieebeeen ss skae - $20,968,050 
*Preferred stock $1.25 cum. conv. ($25 par) .-. 479,000 shs 
Common BOK ASE TOD osc 55s cb scos Jews see mwice eas escnlieee 2,807,978 shs 





*Callable at $27.50; are into 1.68 common shares (at $15.62 with 
preferred taken at $26.2 


Business: A fully integrated manufacturer of kraft pulp 
and paper board and fibre and corrugated paper containers, 
also multiwall paper and special purpose bags. Has sole 
rights for the manufacture of Burlabox water and pilfer- 
proof containers used in the export trade. In 1952 acquired 
Empire Box, Inc. 

Management: Able and experienced. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1952, $15.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.3 
million; U. S. Gov’ts, $433,794. marketable securities, $760,906; 
inventories, $7.7 million. Book value of common stock, $13.35 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular on preferred; on common 1934 
to date. 


Outlook: Swings in the general business cycle will continue 
to be an important determinant of sales volume, although 
profit margins will tend to be set by competitive factors. 


Comment: Both classes of stock carry speculative risks. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.56 $2.28 $4.13 $2.28 $0.95 $2.42 $3.09 $1.17 
Dividends paid -- 0.28% 40.41% 1.10 1.20 0.50 0.75 0.90 1.00 


a a ee 10% 12% 15% 13% 9% 11% 145 13% 
WON Sinenssssscewnss 4% 8 10% 9% 5 6% 11 10% 


Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1947. {Plus 10% stock. 
Note: Paid stock dividends 1% each in March and June, 1953 











Copperweld Steel Company 





Incorporated: 1915, Pennsylvania. Offices: Glassport, Pa.; Frick Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa., and 117 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Last Wednesday in April. Number of stockholders (February 27, 
1953): 6% preferred, 680; 5% preferred, 510; common, 1,916 


Capitalization: 

III «0 6 qhcbcinaincns Heth aeons ace eee ea DS Scale eweee $7,107,668 
*Preferred stock 6% cum. conv. oe DURE vsspees bea ate caescun 70,600 shs 
+Preferred stock 5% cum. ($50 par)..... CRIES A See DRS 8 PRE 19,720 shs 
CT GUA CGD TREY < oc 50.0 0ccbecnccnswcedecdsc¥ do bebsdheBe 514,984 shs 





*Callable for sinking fund at $50, otherwise at $52.50 through December 
31, 1957, less $0.25 each year to $50 after 1967. tCallable at $52.50. 


Business: Produces Aristoloy electric furnace steels in 
alloy and carbon ingots, tube rounds, blooms, billets and 
bars; Ostuco mechanical seamless carbon and alloy tubing, 
aircraft seamless tubing and electric resistant welded carbon 
mechanical steel tubing; Copperweld copper-covered steel 
rods, wire and strand; and Flexo small and fine wire includ- 
ing braided and stranded wires. In 1952, paid $8.5 million 
for Ohio Seamless Tube Co. 

Management: Aggressive. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $14.0 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $5.7 million; 
inventories, $13.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$31.78 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred; 
on common, 1930-31 and 1935 to date. 


Outlook: Although recent acquisitions will strengthen 
basic position, sales and earnings will continue to fluctuate 
in line with general business conditions. Growing use of 
aluminum as a substitute for copper is an adverse factor. 


Comment: Preferred is semi-speculative; common is spec- 
ulative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. “se 31 *$0.69 $2.85 $9.54 $$3.24 §$4.88 $5.14 {$4.38 
Dividends paid ..... 0.80 0.80 0.80 2.70 2.20 2.00 2.30 2.00 
High ...cccccccccces 19% 23% 17% 21% 19% 22% 30% 28% 
LOW .ccccccssccseces 12% 12% 12% 13 12 14% 19% 23% 


*Includes $0.43 extraordinary credits. }Before $2.33 inventory and contingency re- 
serves. tIncludes $0.76 life insurance proceeds. §Includes $0.49 credit from prior years 
depreciation adjustment. {Includes $0.69 refund of 1941-42 taxes. 





Decca Records, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1934, New York. Office: 50 West 57th Street, New York 19, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (March 12, 1953): About 3,800. 


raatgeees ya 





RID WURNR Bias 5.5 6s Bane dcssdaicd 0.a94eo.s eae iessearee yeone $4,400,000 

Capital stock (30. BO PM ick nde. ese od eden 1,354,158 shs 

LS SNNNONG GS 6d 5 hs ONS: dba po 5c WAS Ass HEU eR Sen eRecgh $53,418 
*Bank loan. 


Business: Manufactures Brunswick, Coral, Decca and Gold 
Label (classifical field entered in 1950) phonograph records, 
of 78, 45 and 331/3 r.p.m. Also sells phonographs and acces- 
sories manufactured by others. Beginning June, 1952, has 
acquired 406,175 shares (42.7%) of common stock and 37,500 
warrants (17.2%) of Universal Pictures Co., Inc. 


Management: Pursues aggressive merchandising policies. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $4.4 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $3.9 million. 
Book value of stock, $8.41 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1937 to date. 


Outlook: Public has adjusted itself to the introduction of 
various playing speeds and sales and earnings again reflect 
effectiveness of competition from other forms of recreation, 
particularly radio and television. 


Comment: Shares are speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. Rar 08 $2.50 $2.08 $1.10 $1.04 $1.29 $1.08 $0.90 


Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.62% 0.50 0.50 0.70 0.70 
High ....ccerceseee 24% 37% 20% 13% 95 10 11% 9% 
LOW. cecsoccevocceosis 16% 17 11 8% 4% 6% 8 8 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS The Setting for the Annual Outing and Golf Tournament of 
THE NEW YORK CHAPTER OF 
EARNED PER SHARE THE PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC. 
SON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 Weehendi th 26-28. 1953 
12 Months to May 31 eo tag nt ii 
® Kansas Gas & Electric.... $3.01 $3.03 R Bil ] 
| 3 Months to May 31 exmere apie 
Gen. Instrument ......... 0.75 0.17 ted 3-Aere E 
Ovetthlltclllis Lint «cckask D008  D0.03 ee ish gua aeagee 
28 Weeks to May 16 STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
oe a 0.03 0.22 
DAY and NIGHT 
9 Months to May 2 
Macy (RH) ....e..05- 2.35 1.82 20 Degrees Cooler Than Manhattan 
12 Months to April 30 Ask for Prospectus: 
Appalachian Electric .... p34.29  p29.55 ; - ‘ . 
Arizona Public Service... 1.22 1.01 Write to: Miss Madeline Young mo 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt.... 1.83 1.70 M ing Direct ovies 
California Water ........ 2.57 2.91 eke ae Orchestra 
Caphigl "Trasest -. 0500.55. .: 1.25 1.18 » 
Cent. Ohio Light & Pwr.. 2.67 2.67 Elevator 
Consumers Power ....... 2.62 2.69 Central Heating 
Eastern Gas & Fuel...... 1.58 3.06 
Eastern Utilities Assoc.... 2.56 2.32 
El Paso Elec. (Tex.).... 1.97 1.88 
Fort Worth Transit...... 1.06 0.72 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.32 1.73 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.99 1.54 
Haverhill Gas: .o...6ss.ae0 2.56 2.26 
a Illinois Power ........... 2.71 2.76 
Indiana & Michigan Elec.. p66.61 55.65 
Indiana Gas & Water..... 1.16 1.06 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Power.. 1.79 1.48 
Kansas City Pwr. & Lt... 2.24 1.76 
Kentucky & West Virginia 
PR oo a Sw exaas saa 2.07 2.05 
LACtewe Cas) ire data hed «e's 0.94 1.04 
Louisiana Power & Lt.... p55.94 43.44 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p81.97 69.96 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.38 1.22 
New Orleans Pub. Service 2.84 2.61 Now Booking Small Conventions to Be Held in September, 1953 
N. Y, State Elec. & Gas.. 2.48 2.49 Accommodations for up to 200 Persons 
Obeid FW, anse css ccc p42.97 p52.12 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 1.40 1.20 —_—__- 
ee Ten POW... 26... 2.18 1.70 
het Pe D0.003 02 
rancher "EB 2B | pewep en SHARE | EARNED PER SHARE 
Public Service (Indiana). 2.48 229 | ON COMMON STOCK: = 1953 1952 | ON COMMON STOCK: — 1953 1952 
San Diego Gas & Elec.... 1.45 1.32 4 Months to April 30 12 Months to March 31 
| Scranton Electric ........ 1.26 1.03 | Gulf, Mobile & Ohio...... $3.93 $2.11 | Knudsen Creamery ...... $1.43 $1.38 
Sierra Pacific Power..... 2.77 1.93 | Illinois Central R.R....... 5.30 4.08 | Nat’l Grocers ........... *1.15 *1.50 
Solar AMC 2.0.6 666s 4.67 2.37 | Lamson & Sessions....... 1.41 1.36 | Nat’l Radiator ........... 1.05 2.49 
Tampa Electric .......... 3.44 3.06 | Lehigh Valley R.R....... 1.27 1.81 | Pickering Lumber ........ 1.90 2.12 
Texas Electric .......... 30.58  p41.85 | Louisville & Nash. R.R... 4.34 3.63 | Red Top Brewing........ 0.08 0.44 
Texas Power & Light.... p39.53 32.84 | Maine Central R.R....... 4.12 5.60 | Union Gas Canada....... *2.23 *1.59 
Texas Utilities .......... 3.29 3.00 | Missouri-Kansas-Texas ... 1.04 0.81 9 Months to March 31 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.62 2.37 | Missouri Pacific R.R...... 3.55 3.47 | Burrus Mills ............ 1.89  D0.07 
) Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.78 1.77 | Missouri Public Service... 0.80 0.84 6 Months to Merch 31 
West Penn Electric...... 3.42 2.91 ee GS 1.59 0.04 Walt Di —_ 0 7) 0.03 
Wisconsin Power & Lt.... 1.70 Norfolk & Western R.R... 1.09 1.44 ait Disney Frod........ i ay ‘ 
9 Months to April 30 Northern Pacific Ry...... 1.10  D0.09 3 Months to March 31 
Grayson-Robinson Stores. 1.16 ; 1.74 Pennsylvania R.R. ....... 0.81 0.36 a Tel. & —_ reas is) 't Bron = 
Kropp Forge ......+...s«. 0.37 0.56 | Pitts. & W. Va. Ry....... 1.00 0.95 — a Mints. ....... ben an 
Taylor Taserument 2.00 5.15 Reading ee a beens 2.10 2.03 eh EN RR 62 } 
wee een eae eee r ~ St. Louis, San Francisco. 1.59 0.99 | Permanente Cement ..... 0.70 0.62 
6 Months to April 30 | Seaboard Air Line R.R... 7.65 5.93 12 Months to February 28 
Am. Vitrified Products... 0.75 0.94 : 4 12 > : 
Southern Pacific R.R..... 2.43 2. Cc Prodatt 0.73 0.54 
Colatet CGPS... ictives cee 1.17 D0.01 | Southern Ry 757 371 asco FrOduUcts .........- of . 
Commercial Shearing Texas: & Pacific Ry.. bo ae 4.9 12 Months to January 31 
& Stamping ........... 2.19 1.16 | Union Pacific R.R........ 417. 3.73 | Irving (John) Shoe..... D012 D014 
— Rubber .......... 141 1.31 | Union Wire Rope........ 0.55 0.39 
Ryan Aeronautical ... =i os , aa Virginian Ry. geeasa ete: 0.94 175 1952 1951 
onths to Apri Western Maryland Ry.... : 62 2 
Atchison, Top. & S. F.... 4.93 3.82 NE a oy ued rerroapapen ch 
Ap : 3 Months to April 30 | Altes Brewing .......... 0.13 D0.05 
At’l. Coast Line R.R...... 6.06 8.52 Crowley. Mil 0.21 0.01 g 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 454 5.01 rowley, Milner .......- : . . Amer. Thread ........... 0.09 2.30 
Del., Lawkawanea & jeg eS eee eee D0.04 0.18 | New Haven Clock & Watch D0.75 D0.56 
Western R.R........... 119 0.98 12 Months to March 31 | Webb & Knapp .......... 0.05 “se 
Eerie Mh ols or, eens 1.21 1.02 Dominion yee *0.40 *0.61 *Canadian currency. p—Preferred stock. 
Gt. Northern Ry.......... pl.17 pD0.14 | Esquire, Inc. ............ 0.25 0.57 | D—Deficit. 
JUNE 24, 1953 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





American Investment Company of Illinois 





Catalin Corporation of America 





Incorporated: 1925, Delaware, as consolidation of established companies. 
Office: 411 No. 7th St., St. Louis 1, Mo. Annual meeting: At call of 
directors, but not later than the first ‘Monday in June. Number of stock- 
holders: Prior preferred, 279; 4%% preference, 494; $1.25 preference, 
1,210; all December 15, 1952; common, 5,194, as of November 15, 1952. 


Capitalization: 


Signe Cera I ono .s 50 vid pon xin Sn eh ee Bs So 4's Mile 08.5% $58,450,000 
*Prior preferred stock 544% cum. ($100 par)................ 72,000 shs 
+Preference stock 4%% cum. ($25 par).........--- see eeeees 63,911 shs 
tPreference stock $1.25 cum. conv. ser. A ($25 par)........ 46,338 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)... .....cccccvoseccecveccccccssesces 2,061,828 shs 


*Callable at $104.50 through June 30, 1955, less $0.50 each year through 
June 30, 1961, then $101 through June 30, 1966, thereafter $100.50. +Rank 
equally and callable at $25.50. $1.25 convertible into 1% shares of 
common stock to September 30, 1955. 





Business: Subsidiaries engage in the small loan business 
under the regulations of the states in which they operate. 
Has 283 offices in 20 states and 209 cities. Average loan 
amounted to $312 in 1952. Holds over 70% control of Domes- 
tic Finance, with 55 offices included in above totals. 


Management: Experienced and well regarded. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1952. Calculation of 
working capital on the usual basis is not feasible as company 
normally borrows a large part of working funds from banks. 
Cash and equivalent, $12.4 million; instalment receivables, 
$132.0 million; short term notes payable, $48.1 million. Book 
value of common stock, $11.45 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1926; and 1931 to date. 


Outlook: Rising use of personal credit in recent years is 
closely associated with trend of consumer income and largely 
reflects general confidence that favorable economic condi- 
tions will ease burdens of loan repayment. 


Comment: Shares are of average quality in the finance 
company group. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. — 1 $0.94 $1.28 $1.69 $2.28 $1.96 $1.85 $2.22 
Wividends paid ..... 0.48 0.64 1.08 1.20 1.30 1.60 1.60 
Bcc cco nbnakeewing en 12% 11% 15% 18 20% 20 25 

TE. nnskdasnnmbpemal 6% 9 95% 10% 12% 13% 17% 19% 


*Adjusted for 25% stock dividend in 1950. tPaid 25% in stock. 





United Aircraft Products, Inc. 





Incorporated: 1929, Ohio. 
and 134 W. 32nd St., 
nesday in April. 


Capitalization: 


Offices: 1116 Bolander Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 
New York 18, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wed- 
Number of stockholders: (November 30, 1951): 1,600. 


ee Be Oe eee ee eT Pe ee Non 
i are ee ee 588,838 4 
Business: Manufactures aircraft accessories and equip- 


ment, also metal stampings and fabricated items. Most im- 
portant product is an oil temperature regulator for aircraft 
engines. Other products include fuel units, pumps, valves, 
strainers, hydraulic units, aluminum freight car panels, and 
aluminum kitchenware, marketed directly to 700 jobbers and 
“py Grand Union Company grocery stores. 


Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital November 30, 
1952, $1.1 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $398,877; inventories, 
$1.0 million. Book value of stock, $2.99 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1934-46; none since. 

Outlook: Achievement of a good degree of diversification 
is helpful, but company remains a relatively small factor in 
various highly competitive fields. 

Comment: Shares are highly speculative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Nov. 30 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.... $0.82 D$0.49 D$2.32 $0.13 D$0.18 $0.12 $0.07 $0.42 

Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.50 0.50 None None None None None None 

High (Amer. Stk. Ex.) 12% 14% 7% 5% 8% 7 6% 7 

Low (Amer. Stk. Ex.) 4% 5% 2% 3 1% 2% 5 4 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. D—Deficit. 
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Incorporated: 1929, Delaware. 
N. Y. Annual meeting : Third Thursday in April. 
(December 31, 1952): 4,500. 


Office: One Park Avenue, New York 16, 
Number of stockholders 


Capitalization: 
EAN BU GOW... hin ds o's hatin onan 0840468 UWE 1 Sets es 8 ESeC8 $1,008,500 
Capital “seek (gi | EP T Lee CPT TL OTT TTL ee 844,164 shs 


Business: Produces a wide variety of plastic resins in 
liquid and solid forms and oil additives for lubricating oils. 
Also resells polystyrene molding compounds purchased from 
others. The liquid resins are of the phenolic, cresylic, urea 
and melamine types, the solid resins are used in brake lin- 
ings, grinding wheels and sand molds for metal castings. 
Company does not fabricate. 

Management: Experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1952, $2.3 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $799,106; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $299,556. Book value of stock, $5.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1936; 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Competition is severe in the several fields of 
plastics and resins in which company operates, and profit 
margins are narrow. Expanding uses for resins and mold- 
ing powders, and growing acceptance of oil additives, have 
growth implications. 


Comment: The shares are speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. “ 36 «$1.41 $0.56 $0.24 $0.35 $0.90 *$0.80 $0.27 
Dividends paid ..... 0.30 0.40 0.50 0.15 0.15 0.40 0.40 0.20 
High (Am. Stk. Exch.) 14% 23% 17% 8% 4% 7% 8% 7% 
Low (Am. Stk. Exch.) 7% -12 1% 4% 3% 4% 5% 5 


“Including $0.35 non-recurring, from sale of cast resin division. 





The Mead Corporation 





Incorporated: 1930, Ohio; established 1846. Office: 118 W. First St., 
2, Ohio. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in April. Number of 


Dayton 
stockholders (December 31, 1952): Preferred, 1,066; common, 5,144. 
Capitalization: 


SN IE Gs. ois 60 sataduieaGes sph aves ss ceavaueche Gages 2. 125,000 
*Preferred stock 4%% wee eer rnr & ae 1,383 shs 
COMMIS BORE CBO DRE) 0.055 5b. 6ie ces stale densa ste puuedsaydebs 1, 185, 785 shs 


*Callable for sinking fund at $103 through August 31, 1954, less $0.50 
each two years to $102 after August 31, 1956; callable otherwise at $104 
aes August 31, 1954, less $1 each two years to $102 after August 


Business: Makes high grade writing, magazine, book, con- 
verting and specialty papers (60% of output); also corrugat- 
ing and liner boards. Brands include Mead, Wheelwright 
and D. & C. Leads’ in chestnut-wood tanning extracts. 
Tonnage in 1952 was 634,553 vs 703,716 tons in 1951. 


Management: Long experienced and efficient. 


Financial Position: Adequate Working capital December 
31, 1952, $20.2 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $6.4 
million; inventories, $16.1 million. Book value of common 
stock, $43.02 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferreds; on 
common, 1930-31; 1937 and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Dependence on magazine publishing should con- 
tinue to lessen through diversification of white paper grades 
and new capacities in rapidly growing container board and 
bleached kraft pulp businesses. 

Comment: Preferred represents businessman’s risk; 
mon is speculative. 


com- 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. oS 69 $2.76 $4.79 $4.16 $2.68 $5.60 $5.06 §$4.97 
Dividends. paid ..... -46 gf 1.61 1.31 0.98 $1.44 1.96 $1.58 
High ...ccccccsccces be 15% 15% 11 3/16 ae 31 28% 
LOW .cccccccccsccces 8 1/16 2 10% 9% 7% 14 22 22% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. {Excludes $1.09 profit from sale of securities. 


¢Paid stock dividends, 25% in 1950, 2% in 1952. §Including $0.75 net profit from 
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plant sale. 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





To receive a dividend, stock must be 
held on the ex-dividend date, normally 
three days before the record date. 


Company 


American Book....... 62%c 
Amer.: Bosch 
55696 | Bhwedmees 0Q6834c 


Amer. Box Board..Q37%c 
Amer. Brake Shoe 


Ce ee QO$1 
Amer. Broadcast.-Paramount 

Theatres 5% pf...... Q25c 
Amer. Hard Rubber 

1% 8. cciscaees QO87%c 
Anchor Hocking Glass. .40c 

De Ob Oeik<.5s550 = O$1 
Anheuser-Busch ..... Q30c 


Bank of Manhattan. ..0Q40c 


Barker Bros. ...... Q37%c 
Becktowds, BG. .....060 20c 
Byers (A, ML) .600.0d2i 50c 

De'rye Mass .:. -Q$1.75 


California Packing. .Q37%c 
Canadian Pacific Ry... .*75c 


Cannon Shoe Co....... Q10c 
Capitol Records ...... Q10c 
Carolina Pwr. & Lt.....50c 


Q$ 
Carter (J. W.) Co...Q12%c 
Cities Service ......... Q$1 
Club Alum. Products. ..10c 
Columbus & Southern 


Ohio Electric ...... Q35c 
Ce I fied tnd os 40c 
Connecticut General 

Life Insurance ..... Q50c 
Corning Glass Works 

SAR OB ck! Q87%4c 
Davega Stores ........ $15c 

OO Oe Msc ciecvens Q25c 
Davenport Hosiery M...25c 
Dayton Rubber ...... Q50c 

Dee Gh: Ai css... 050c 
Dennison Mfg. ....... Q30c 

Co eee Q30c 

Do 8% deb. Stk...... O$2 
Devoe&RaynoldsCl.A..Q50c 

ol: Seer ee Q25c 


Dictograph Products... .10c 
Dixon (Jos.) Crucible.Q50c 
Dominion Fabrics . 20c 

Do 2nd pf....... *037M%c 


Dominion Stores ....*Q15c 
Ekco Products 

414% pf. ....... Q$1.12% 
Endicott Johnson ..... 0Q40c 
Federated Dept. 

ee Q62%c 

Do 4%4% pf... ..Q$1.06% 
yo | ae Q30c 
Garlock Packing ..... Q25c 

i eae eee E25c 
General Bronze ...... QO35¢ 


General Instrument. ..Q25c 
Gen’l Pub. Svc. $4 pf...Q$1 
Do $5.50 pf...... Q$1.37%4 
Do $6 pf.......... Q$1.50 
General Reinsurance ... 
General Tire & Rubber 


4%4% pf......... Q$1.06%4 

SE Pe ices Q93%c 
Gilbert: €A, G09 ic... <4 10c 
Grayson-Robinson 

ee See 056%c 
Hanover Fire Ins. 

No Wisrhs baa vcded 045c 
Hershey Creamery....Q50c 
Holophane Co., Inc.....25c 
Int’l Tel. & Tel......... 25c 
King-Seeley Corp. ....Q50c 
JUNE 24, 1953 


Pay- 
able 
8- 1 


7- 1 
7-10 


6-30 
7-20 


6-30 
7-10 
7-1 
9. 9 
7.3 
6-30 
7-1 
8- 1 
8- 1 
8-15 
8 


7. 


“I 
‘ 
(eeallasetlanntiiann 


7-24 


6-25 
6-30 


7-22 
7-15 


Hidrs. 
o 
Record 


6-22 
6-26 


6-19 
6-26 


6-23 
oe 
6-25 
8-11 
6-18 
6-23 
6-23 
7-17 
7-17 
7-31 
6-19 
6-21 
6-15 
7-10 
6-17 
6-20 
8-14 
6-30 


6-24 
8-14 


6-19 


6-19 
6-22 
6-22 
6-23 
7-9 
7- 9 
8-10 
8-10 
8-10 
6-22 
6-22 
6-17 
6-24 
7-15 
7-15 
8-17 


7-15 
6-22 


7-10 
7-10 
6-24 
6-18 
6-18 
6-22 
7-2 
6-30 
6-30 
6-30 
6-19 


6-19 
6-19 
7- 6 


7- 3 


6-16 
6-19 
6-23 
6-19 
6-30 





Company 
ee OS ree 37'%c 
Lees (James) & Sons 
RE Blass sda wae Q96%c 
Lerner Stores...... Q37%c 


Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Longines-Wittnauer W.Q20c 
May Dept. Stores..... 045c 

Do $3.40 pf......... O85c 

we $3.78 pi... Q9334c 
McIntyre Porcupine. .*Q50c 
McKee (Arthur G.)....60c 


McQuay-Norris ...... Q25c 
Motorola Inc. ........ 37M”c 
Murray Ohio Mfg.....Q50c 
Nat’] Fuel Gas....... Q20c 
Nat’! Investors ...... Q10c 
Nat’! Rubber Ma- 

IE ote ao thn nnd Q30c 
«=  Qaeeeree 15c 


N. Mexico-Ariz. Land. .25c 
Newberry (J. J.) 


gg Pare Q093%c 
New England Gas & 

MUNIN... ccvaedan Q25c 

2 


Do 4%% pf.....Q$1.12% 
Newport Steel ......... 10c 


re) 
Northwest Airlines 
‘Ff ere Q2834c 

Pacific Gas & Elec... ..Q50c 
Pacific Pwr. & Light.Q27%c 
Philip Morris & Co... .Q75c 
Pioneer Gold Mines... .*10c 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

ES 9 on x dings Q$1.50 
Portland Gen. Elec....Q45c 


Quaker Oats 

Do 6% pf......... Q$1.50 
Royal Typewriter 

414% pi......... Q$1.12% 
Russeks Fifth Avenue.Q10c 
Sangamo Electric ...Q37%c 
SS eee ee Q20c 
Shattuck Denn Mining.7%4c 
Sherwin-Williams 

(Can. ) 
Starrett (L. S.) Co...... $1 
Steel Products Engin..Q20c 


Sterchi Bros. Stores. .37!%4c 
Stop & Shop.......... Q25c 
Tri-Continental 
a Q$1.50 
Trico Products ..... Q62%c 


Twin City Rapid .- 
Transit 5% pf.....Q62%%4c 
United Shoe Machin- 
RS: hinge bu wn wate Q62%c 
pS eee 037% 
U. S. Finishing $4 pf.....$1 


U. S. & Foreign Secur..40c 
 2 ae Q$1.50 
Do $4.50 pf...... Q$1.12% 

U. S. Smelting 
Be WR Sci csn sents Q87%c 

White Sewing Machine.25c 
Do Se eb: iv. eréd: Q50c 

Winn & Lovett 
OC. 0 cieee.. M10c 


; Accumulations 
Riverside Cement 


RE ee 50c 
Chic. Gt. West. Ry. 
7 eae $1.15 
Omissions 


ee ee Q35c: 


Pay- 
able 
7-10 


8- 3 
7-15 
8- 1 
7-13 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
9- 1 
7-1 
7- 1 
7-15 
7- 1 
7-15 
6-30 


9-22 
7-15 
7-15 


8- 1 


7-15 
7-1 
7-24 
7-24 


8- 1 
7-15 
6-30 
7-15 
8-15 


7-15 
7-15 
7-20 
7-20 


7-15 
7-15 
7- 1 
6-26 
7-15 


8- 1 
6-30 
6-30 
9-11 
6-27 


8- 1 
8- 1 
7- 1 
6-30 
6-30 
6-30 
7-15 
8- 1 
8- 1 


6-27 


8-14 
6-30 


Record 


6-19 


7-15 
7- 1 
7-20 
7- 1 
8-14 
8-14 
8-14 
7-31 
6-19 
6-22 
6-30 
6-19 
6-30 
6-18 


9-11 
6-30 
7-1 


7-16 


6-22 
6-22 
7-10 
7-10 


7-20 
6-22 
6-22 
7- 1 
7-15 


6-19 
6-30 
6-22 
6-22 


6-26 
7-7 
6-19 
6-22 
6-30 


7-10 
6-22 
6-15 
8-28 
6-19 


6-18 
6-19 


2 
_ 
Oo 


— me DD NNdoe— 
NSINI DO DOD DOO & WH 


A 
.o 


7-31 


6-26 


Godchaux Sugars Cl. A, U.S. Smelting & 


Refining. 





*Canadian currency. E—Exira. Q—Quarterly. 


S—Semi-annual. M—Monthly. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Dividend Notice 


At a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held today a dividend of 
seventy-five cents per share on the 
Ordinary Capital Stock was de- 
clared in respect of the year 1953, 
payable in Canadian funds on 
August 1, 1953, to shareholders of 
record at 3.30 p.m. on June 19, 1953. 


By order of the Board. 


FREDERICK BRAMLEY, 


Secretary. 
Montreal, June 8, 1953. 














United States 
Plywood 
Corporation 





For the quarter ended April 30, 1953, a cash divi- 
dend of 35c per share on the outstanding common 
stock of this corporation has been declared payable 
July 10, 1953, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business July 1, 1953. 


SIMON OTTINGER, Secretary. 


New York, N. Y., June 3, 1963 











REAL ESTATE 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
TOP OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


For Sale: ‘“Contentment”—a private summer 
home on beautiful First Connecticut Lake. Eleva- 
tion 1600 feet. Center of noted fish and game 
country. Commodious Main lodge; new guest 
house. Both attractively furnished. All modern 
facilities. Private road, dock, shore line. Motor 
boat. Ideal for growing family or retirement 
(or ior restful vacations for officers of small 
business or organization). Contact owner: 


F. W. Pennell, 225 Broadway, New York City 
Tel.: BArclay 7-7700 











ATTRACTIVE OLD COLONIAL 


Washington, N. H., Sunapee Lake Region. 9 rooms 
good repair. Living room 15x30, huge fireplace. 
Screened porch, large barn, % bath, ample water 
supply, acre land. % mile Route 31, stores, etc. 
Excellent hunting, fishing, boating, bathing. Near 
four lakes. $6950. Scme furnishings. Write owner 
for photo. 
W. L. GLADDING 


West Brookfield, Mass. 





FINGER LAKES—GENESEE COUNTRY 


Beautiful Estate. Lovely homestead. Luxury in- 
teriors, several fireplaces, baths, 100 acres, hunt- 
ing, fishing, brooks, ponds, woods, stables, ken- 
nels. Unexpected death of New York owner 
makes this fine property available at $30,000, 
half of its recent cost. Additional separate 200- 
acre game sanctuary, deer and other wildlife 
aplenty, $2,500. Many farms, town and country 
homes, food store-market. general stores, factory, 
tourist lodge, garages. Big values, little prices, 
low taxes. 


WITHINGTON, Realtor 
Springwater, New York 





FOR SALE 








42’ Raised deck cruiser, double planked. built 
1946; used very little; two Chrysler Crown mo- 
tors, excellent condition, sleeps six plus state- 
room forward for captain, spacious boat for living, 
paint and varnish removed and renewed. Boat 
at Stratford, Conn., ready to go. $12,500. 

Tom J. Conine, Box 385, Stratford, Conn. 
Also 32 ft. Chris Craft raised deck cruiser built 
py two Chris Craft engines, new in 1951. 
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Financial Summary 


—=— READ LEFT. SCALE | 





Upon request on your letterhead 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent — 
from the issuing firms to whic 
your request will be forwarded. 220 | 
Booklets are not mailed out by 200 | “an 
Financial World itself. i 180 v, N, 


| Ww 

Confine each letter to- a f 160 
request for a single booklet, 140 
giving name and complete 120 
address. 


| Adjusted for Seasonal Variation "READ RIGHT SCALE —> 
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Free Booklet Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 


1952 F 
June 15 
7,126 

12.1f 
631,043 F 


1952 
June 12 
$35,059 

20,687 
2,380 
32,500 
53,905 
1,365 
28,830 F 





Trade Indicators 1953 


“May 30 June 6 
{Electric Output (KWH) 7,960 8,096 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity) 


99.6 97.9 
Freight Car Loadings 786,755 775,489 


1953 
June 3 
$39,439 

22,690 

2,326 
29,144 
53,708 
1,202 
29,980 


June 13° 
8,244 
98.7 

Associate Membership—The American Stock +780,000 

Exchange leaflet discusses eligibility, cost and 

capital requirements and outlines the com- 

mission benefits available. 





June 10 
$39,666 
22,732 
2,529 
29,383 
54,900 
1,375 
30,003 


“May 27 
$39,541 
22,836 
2,348 
28,775 
53,889 
1,214 
29,825 


{Net Loans 
{Commercial Loans Reserve 
{Total Brokers’ Loans Members 
qU. S. Gov’t Securities 94 
{Demand Deposits Cities 
{Brokers Loans (New York City) 
{Money in Circulation 


Federal 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Attorney's Investment Letter—Designed par- 
ticularly for attorneys to better equip them 
to advise their clients on investment problems. 
Reviews the formula plan of investment for 
trust accounts, advantages and disadvantages 
of discount tax exempt bonds, stocks whose 
dividends are partially or completely tax ex- 
empt, etc. : 


$000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. +tEstimated. 


Market Statistics— New York Stock Exchange 


Closing Dow-Jones_ - 
Averages: 

30 Industrials . 
20 Railroads .. 
15 Utilities ... 
55 Stocks 





High 
293.79 
112.21 
53.88 
113.96 


June 16 
262,88 
100.48 

47 88 
102.49 


1953 
June12 Junel3 June 15 
265.78 | 263.87 
101.98 Exchange 100.81 
48.48 Closed 48.44 
103.78 | 103.02 


June 10 
263.35 
100.80 

48.17 
102.80 


June 11 
264.99 
101.97 

48.50 
103.63 


Typographic Planning for Typewriter Com- 
position—A highly interesting brochure de- 
signed to assist in transforming printing 
requirements to typewriter composition. 








1953 
June12 June 13 
1,220 920 | 1,090 
1,194 1,086 1,075 | 1,079 
Number of Advances 360 660 444 183 
Number of Declines............ 558 203 316 Exchange 657 


Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing six 
of 1,00! stock charts with description of a 
graphic service. 


pas 
June 10 


1,960 


Details of Steck Trading: 


Shares Traded (000 omitted)... 
Issues Traded 


June 11 June 15 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 


features include "The Stock Market,"’ “Busi- 
ness at Work" and "Production Personalities.” 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings: list ot 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Key Man in a Business—Booklet describes pos- 
sible effects of the death of a key man upon 
the future of a business. 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Fire-Hazard Calculator—A folder based upon 
reports of fire protection engineer. By a turn 
of the dial, the “FIREDANGERater" enables 
a businessman to determine his fire risk in a 
few seconds. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 131 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 


How to Make a Perfect Impression—A valu- 
able booklet analyzing the wonder-working 
features of the new electric typewriter. 
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Number Unchanged 223 
New Highs 1 1 
New Lows 449 75 
Bond Trading: 

Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average... 
Bond Sales (000 omitted) 


93.21 
$3,950 


93.21 
$2,880 


315 Closed 


2 
85 


93.28 
$2,370 





1953 
May 27 
3.338% 
3.599 
3.874 


“May 13 
3.338% 
3.616 


*Average Bond Yields: May 20 


3.310% 
3.602 
3.869 
*Common Stock Yields: : 

50 Industrials i 82 
20 Railroads 
20 Utilities 
90 Stocks 


*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


June 3 
3.381% 
3.648 
3.908 


8 
3 
7 


June 10 
3.389% 
3.657 
3.917 


6.13 
6.23 . 
5.72 
6.08 


239 
0 
148 


93.15 
$3,131 


a 


High 
3.389% 
3.657 
3.917 


6.13 
6.23 
5.72 
6.08 


low 


3.002% f 


The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended June 16, 1953} 


Shares 

Traded 

110,500 
75,200 
73,500 
59,500 
59,200 
58,900 
54,200 
49,900 
49,000 
48,500 


New York Central Railroad 
Pepsi-Cola Company 

General Motors Corporation 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Duquesne Light 

Radio Corporation 

Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 
Northern Pacific Railway 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

United States Steel 


Clo 





June 9 
223% 
13 
591% 

15414 
26 
22% 
2334 
66% 
20 
37% 


June 16 


23% 
13% 
583% 


1525% 


25% 
23% 
23% 
68 

19% 
3734 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 















































This is Part 54 of a tabulation which recommendation but a statistical record 
will cover all common stocks on the valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 
“| ; 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
70 |}— Texas Pacific Land Trust....High ......... + 13 16% 20% 26 34 48% 58 89% 188 195% 
ST sicéet 4 7 8% 13% 14 15 29 33 53 80 128 
60 Earnings ..... $0.16 $0.2 $0.23 $0.29 $0.94 $1.63 $3.15 $2.67 $2.99 $3.13 $3.26 
50 Dividends .... 0.10 0.15 0.15 0.15 0.30 1.30 2.00 1.70 1.70 1.55 3.00 
40 |i Texas Utilities .............. High ...... are Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 35% 46% 
' Low . eiaae February, 1951 24% 32% 
30 |) Earnings bias $0.77 $1.14 $0.96 $1.30 $1.67 $1.74 $2.10 $2.18 $2.40 $2.69 $3.12 
20 |I Dividends .... sake veka Sis diatats 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.15 0.96 1.38 1.73 
10 [J Textron Inc...........ce00se00 BUR casigcsss 4% 8% 12 30% see tees sees eee oasis 
CIE scacsnaces 3 4% ee? We. gee ec tae o> Soe ae it 
00 IF (After 2-for-1 split SES veieeauee iood Piet eee 25% 26% 20% 24 11% 19% 23% 18% 
eal September, 1945)......... LOW csosceces j aie esad pie 13 9% 11% 14% 8 10 16% 10% 
i Earnings ..... $0.54 $1.12 $1.33 $0.09 $6.76 $5.36 $5.77. D$1.89 $2.38 $3.66 D$3.79 
2 8 Dividends .... 0.15 0.27% 0.25 0.50 0.50 1.00 0.75 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.75 
x 
e15§% Thatcher Glass BE caawncces 9% 14 24% 31% 50 pytae ae naka an evar aa 
126 Manufacturing ........... — iocncoweds $ 6% 12% 14% 27 ean wees cece e<ee acaba eas 
coe (After 2-for-1 "split ED sccerenss dates pees esas vin 18 21% 14% 8% 14 16% 15% 
12.18 August, 1946)............. Rati sanins Wier tad pete satin 13% 125% 5% 4% 7% 1 12% 
043 F Earnings ..... D$0.36 $0.39 $0.15 $1.71 $3.80 $2.29 D$0.24 $1.60 $1.72 $1.99 $1.45 
; Dividends ..>. None None 0.50 None qd p0.60 0.30 p0.10 0.60 1.00 1.00 
52 
212 1) ‘(hermoid Company.......... BRS. cicases: 4 9% 10% 15% 17% 13 10 6% 9% 12 12% 
059 DR i oianses ie 3 4 7 9 10 9 5 4% 5% 8% 
, Earnings ..... $0.72 $0.61 $1.11 $0.63 $2.13 $1.21 $1.20 $1.01 $2.26 $2.02 $1.20 
087 Dividends .... ° 0.40 0.55 0.55 0.50 0.60 0.90 q 0.15 0.60 0.70 0.90 
300 ; 
9 ) Third Avenue Transit........ SUMED: aveseeses 3 6% 12% 15% 20% 14% 13% 7% 5% 6% 4 
900 Sacer 2 3 10% 94 6% 1% 3% 3% A 
,905 Earnings ..... gD$3.69 g$5.30 “eso 65 nD$3.31 D$6.76 Dsi8 26 D$27.74 D$27.30 D$20.66 D13.44 D$3.81 
365 F Dividends .... None one None None None None None None None None None 
8301} Thompson (John R.) High 9 15 13% 19% 
a eee h 21% 16% 10% 9 8% 11% 15% 
i eee aa 5 84 11% 13 1 10 7 6 5% 7 8% 
Earnings ..... $1.89 $2.74 $1.70 $1.37 $1.70 $1.00 $0.61 D$0.23 D$0.84 $0.53- $1.23 
Dividends .... 1.00 1.30 1.25 1.00 1.00 0.90 0.50 0.30 None None 0.50 
Thompson Products.......... High Sk selain oar 2% 34 9% 66% sou 59% 59% 5654 734 pe yal 
WT ccacceas ee 323 own eect 
(After 2-for-1 split mm ........ = eae ae oy A Se acm a a ee 
October, 1950) ............ — tn deunedee $3 ose $3 sa os es side $1 or $3 sins $3 oo 5 ais 97. = Fang | ai 
Earnings ‘ouwe y i i 1 : 2 ’ 1 c . 
2.880 Dividends .... 0.62% 0.62% 0.83 0.83 0.83 0.83 1.56 1.25 1.45 2.00 2.00 
) 
on Thompson-Starrett .......... High ......... 1% 3 5% 9 13 7% 4% 4 5% 4% 4 
7.00 OOF i ceces ton 11/32 1% 2 4 5 3% 1% 2 2% 2% 2 
2.49 ; Earnings ..... eD$0.38 0.34 eD$0.75 eD$0.68 e$0.42 ob. oD$0.86 eD$0.50 eD$0.04 eD$2.01 eD$1.28 
i Dividends .... one one None None None one ‘one None None None None 
— 9 Tide Water Associated Oil.. 10% 153%, 17 25 24 25% 32% 25% 38% 44% 50 
ne 16 F 
i 8 9 13 16 17 18 19 19 2 31 40 
3708 (After 2-for-1 split, Bn parita fir S Sa tits ine — Bis —_ Pr 
1318 ST shana uss ezave Lo ; ointea aaa cial bec VE See ere aad ee 18 
2500 Earnings ..... $0.66 $0.99 $1.21 $1.28 $1.46 $2.28 $3.02 $2.10 $2.58 $2.89 $2.43 
oh Dividends .... 0.35 0.42% 0.50 0.40 0.60 0.52% 0.95 0.80 0.95 1.07% 1.15 
295 ; Timken-Detroit Axle......... BE: ivicseccs 34% 34 38 52 54% ‘ ius ia pice ined 
ib SMA: .abc¥ences 22 23 25 34% 40% een Mitt eo ces ee biti 
95 ' (After 2-for-1 split, DENY cnkcécens dies wits sido vite 26 21% 23% 19 20% 25% 23% 
3 : June, 1946)............... SOM co iicasecns Sies Welt el aa 16% 15 17 13% 135% 18% 18% 
; Earnings ..... 2$2.77 g$2.24 g$2.21 g$2.45 g$1.50 $2.93 $3.53 2£$2.33 @$1.72 2$2.46 $3.02 
3.02 | Dividends .... 1.63 1.25 1.00 1.00 20.75 1.25 2.00 1.50 1.75 2.00 1.50 
102§§ Timken Roller Bearing...... BI . siiesincaie 43% 50 52% 66 66% 53% 55 43% 44% 51% 49 
i Low ..---ee00- 31% 40% 4314 50 38% 40% 40 32% 33% 43 39% 
dks Earnings ..... $2.68 $2.66 $2.60 $2.22 $2.27 $4.59 $5.45 $1.46 $6.36 $5.81 $4.38 
“i Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.87% 3.00 3.00 2.75 3.50 3.00 3.00 
12% Toledo Edison ............... High ......... Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 10 11 12% 
5 Cd Low ...cscceee December, 1950 9% 9% 10% 
3» Earnings ..... $0.52 $0.59 $0.59 $0.60 $0.84 $0.87 $0.69 $1.17 $0.92 $0.91 $1.06 
Dividends .... 0.37 0.47% 0.41 0.45% 0.72% 0.49 0.25 0.30 0.49 0.70 0.70 
' Transamerica Corp........... NE acc. 6% 10% 11% 23 21% 15% 13% 16% 19% 24% 27% 
pe ia cianes 4 6% 8% 10 13% 10% 10 10 14% = 16%Z 21% 
ia Earnings ..... $0.91 $1.55 $1.63 $1.86 $1.57 $1.39 $1.86 $4.64 $2.33 $2.30 $4.46 
oF Dividends .... 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.80 1.00 0.65 £0.60 
‘4 Transue & Williams......... NE inatsiiscn 12% 16% 18% 33 33% 20% 23% 17% 22 28% 28 
_ _socveceees 32% | LJ = “ “ a 15 10 15 is 
f arnings ..... x 3 3 8 2 * 4.93 2.60 3.60 5. 70 3. 
Dividends .... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.00 1.50 ey rr 50 >. 50 61.00 
| Trans World Airlines........ OR cic ucts 18% 25 29 79 71 22 22% 173 25 27% 23% 
53 SP Si sckacs si 7% 15 17% 26 18% 13 95% 6 sae 19 1634 
ee Earnings ip 2.29 2.12 $2.82 $1.84 D$14.56 D$8.19 D$0.63 $1.53 $3.23 $3.50 $2.30 
a Dividends .... one one None None None None None None None None None 
bs 4p Tri-Continental Corp......... High peineants 24 4 5u 10% 12 7% 10% 9% 11% 15 17% 
- AL Earnings ..... $0.04 $0.08 607 $0.2 $030 08g ae. ae. 
Rs, Dividends... None one one 0.20 0.30 0.50 0.56 O66 199 $195 1.04 
ee} 
_ 1] Tung-Sol Electric ........... ES Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange 21% 
b UA Varnings ..... $0.40 $0.59 $0.57 $0.26 pews Moti $1.37 $2.42 $6.69 $4.24 $3 x 
“i Dividends .... 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.20 None None 0.20 0.30 2.00 1.25 1.25 
: l, “Wise oe to i 30. g—12 months to June 30. n—Calendar year. p—Also paid stock. q—Paid stock. t—Six months to December 31. D—Deficit. 
% i year changed. 






Printed by C. J. O'BRIEN, Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


Perhaps it will never be among the assets on your balance sheet, but when 
a way of life contributes to employee efficiency and happiness—and helps 
you operate your business more profitably—then it. becomes a decided 
asset, invaluable to your success. 


The way of life prevailing in West Penn Electric’s service area constitutes 
a “‘good will’’ asset of the many business firms and industrial plants located 
there. This area in five states embraces hundreds of small, friendly com- 
* munities where living and working conditions are pleasant and progressive. 


Because it’s part of small-town life to be proud of local industries, em- 
ployers in our service area receive the cooperation of workers—and workers 
enjoy the comfortable way of living characteristic of small-town life. 


Are you considering a new office, plant 
or laboratory? Our “check list” provides 
a simple way of defining your needs. 
Write or phone Area Development 
Department of The West Penn Electric 
Company, Room 912, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. (WH 4-3740). 








Monongahela Power Company The Potomac Edison Company 


West Penn Power Company. 











